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SAN FRANCISCO 


E!..Let the 
elements rage! 


More homes are damaged by leaky roofs than by any other 
cause, even fire. That's why it is so important for your home 
to be protected by Pabco Shingles. 


You never have to worry for fear that a leak will damage 
your ceilings, walls, even your furnishings. You know your roof 
is storm safe. 


Rain, sleet, snow, cold, heat.. Pabco Shingles laugh at them 
all! Made of heavy waterproof and rot proof material, they 
lie flat and tight, impervious to the attacks of the elements. 


Their storm-proof surface is still further protected and beauti- 
fied by a mineralized coating which makes them fire retar- 
dant. Pabco Shingles take the lowest insurance rate. 


And to their remarkable protective value is added decided 
architectural beauty...distinctive and exclusive styles and col- 
orings to harmonize with every type of home and surroundings. 


Pabco Shingles can be laid right over your old roof, in a few 
hours. Their low cost may be budgeted to from $12.00 to 
$14.00 a month over a period of one year by the Pabco Bud- 
get Payment Plan. 


Only our authorized agents can supply you with Pabco 
Shingles. Phone our local office or write us for the free ser- 
vices and advice of a factory representative. 


“The Pabco Home Builders Handbook” explains many 
important building details and the Pabco Protected House 
idea... a protective service that is enabling thousands 
of owners to build better, safer houses. Mail the cou- 
pon with 10 cents to cover postage and handling. 


CO Shin gles 


ee ae sal . : 
“a ties Pabcotile...new and exclusive 

, beautiful Spanish Tile, easil 
applied on old or new at 


\ Pabco Drop Thatch Shingles... 
distinctive and rich tapestry 
effects in delightful colorings. 
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Mail the coupon for full information, FREE! 
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| am interested in the following: 
[_] Pabco Shingles fio) ae eee eee oe 
[_] Pabco Budget Payment Plan 
[_] Please have factory represen- 
| 

tative and roof stylist call Address_— 
[] | enclose 10 cts. for “The Pabco 

Homebuilders Handbook” City and State 
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Fostoria GLass has invaded every corner of the mod- 
ern home. The living-room, the boudoir, the dining- 
room have been extravagant in their acceptance. In 
one corner we will find a few exotic flowers in an 
exquisite vase whose transparent brilliance lends 
them a strange new loveliness. On the table may be 
a decanter of distinguished design, a cigarette box, 


some ash trays of delicate Rose. 


y 
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Of the clearest and most brilliant glass, Fostoria 
is a distinctive part of every decorative scheme. 

The Fostoria dinner service has given the American 
women an unusual opportunity to achieve new beauty 
in table settings. The color, the joyous sparkle, lend 
a glamour and a charm to dinner that would have 
delighted those artists in table decoration, the host- 


esses of XVIIIth Century France. 


Foros can be purchased for moderate prices at the best shops in complete sets 


or individual pieces, and replacements can be made at any time because Fostoria 


és sold throughout the United States ON THE OPEN-STOCK PLAN. The Fostoria colors 
are Amber, Green, Rose, Azure, Crystal, Ebony, and the lovely golden Topaz. One of 


the most amazing things about this glass is, fragile-seeming as it is, it resists rapid 


changes in temperature as well as china does, and so is absolutely practicable for 
serving hot and cold foods. Send for ‘‘The New Little Book About Glassware.” It 
contains invaluable suggestions on table settings and decorative pieces. The Fostoria 


Glass Company, Department S-11, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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The materials required 
for this work: 

| each 1 and 2 inch brushes 

2 quarts Lustrelac Undercoating 

| quart Lustrelac Enamel 

| quart turpentine 

Sandpaper 
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| Spent just 








eo 
To create a charming dining room set for so little rose. Isn’t it a delightfully modern picture? Try 
is surely a feat of ingenuity and economy worth it and see for yourself. 
boasting about... And anyone can do it! : ae “ys 
8 yone can do it A colorful booklet showing just how easily it can 
A few odd pieces of furniture, a little leisure and be done with Lustrelac is yours for the asking. Just 
Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel is the recipe.Then begin fill out the coupon below. 
to paint! You will soon dise ‘ 
P : : cover that Home Beautiful Department 
color and the way in which you dec- po OVER ory, i National Lead Company of California 
orate with stencil or transfers makes ) Every Tuesday at 10 a. m. Mr. i wenn aeigane — 
M4 = EE Lawrence, Director of the ithout o igation, please send me your DOOK- 
unmatched pieces appear related. Home Beautiful Department of let,“Color Harmony Lessons Number 4,” telling 
: : the National Lead Company of how, with paint, I may do over furniture in the 
Imagine the furniture here sketched California, will deseribe over modern manner. sees 
2 m | the Pacific Coast Network o 
painted a soft green and used na we NBC color schemes for refin- Name __ 
e y ishing furniture explaining just how the 
room with salmon walls and curtain woth ts dens. Bae bin ever, RIM. Seowes 
. ° KGW, KOMO and KHQ. 
chintzes in blue-green, yellow and City_ 
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LUSTRELAC 4 HOUR ENAMEL 
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2 2) 
National Lead Company of California... Makers of Prepared Paint, Lustrelac 4-hour Enamel, Stucco Coat- 
ings, Satin Eggshell Finish, Versatile Spar Varnish, Overnite Floor Enamel, and other quality products 


Northern Division: Seattle Central Division: San Francisco Southern Division: Los Angeles 
































Sunset in Death Valley is especially extravagant we 


SUNSET GOLD 


OTHING on earth is more ‘beautt- 

fully, wildly extravagant than a sun- 
set. Gold, silver, all the jewels of the rain- 
bow are flung broadcast for the world to en- 
joy for a moment before they are lost forever 
in the ocean of night. 

Sunsets are just one phase of Nature’s ex- 
travagant habits. She thinks nothing of 
planting a million seeds in order that one, 
perhaps, may germinate, grow and mature. 
She buries riches deep in our mountains 
where they may or may not be found. She 
hides rare orchids in deepest jungles, she car- 
pets desert plains with fragile blossoms. 
Always she is wasteful. 

And yet we poor humans are taught that 
it is sinful to be extravagant! As a result, 
too often we count the cost of our generosity 
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and decide to be prudently thrifty when a 
bit of whole-hearted extravagance would do 
worlds for ourselves and our fellow beings. 

It is not extravagance for the sake of show 
that is to be encouraged. Rather it is the 
joyful, generous offering of whatever gifts 
are within our power—the giving of hos- 
pitality, service, sacrifice, love, or material 
gifts ungrudgingly, and without thought of 
reward. Even the “giving up” or “giving 
in” to the trivial demands of others comes 
under the head of this joyful, extravagant 
spending of oneself. Generous giving begets 
real gratitude—and gratitude goes hand in 
hand with joy-in-life, with faith, with hope. 

For a new thrill in life in this season set 
apart for thanksgiving, try Nature’s way. 
Be extravagant! Give gratitude! Give yourself! 
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Say it with “SUNSET Gift 


Subscriptions,”’ a Western ex- 





pression that means happi- 





O YOUR 
WESTERN 
FRIENDS 


SUNSET comes back with From the Rockies to the Pa- 


Tl MES ness all year long. Christmas 
NEXT cigars may go up in smoke, 


Each and every month for a 
whole year SUNSET will go 


out to your friends to re- 


Christmas perfume may lose 
its fragrance, but month after 





month throughout the year, 






new freshness and vitality in cific, no gift will be more 
welcome than a SUNSET 
subscription. Whether their 
hobbies are flowers, home 
Western people. Give your making, travel, or just en- 
Western friends a true West- joying life as Western people 
do—SUNSET will do much 


my , to add color and interest to 
they will sae ahd all your long— their activities, with its 






its pages full of good ideas 







mind them of youandrenew and modern suggestions for 
the good will of Christmas 
time. A SUNSET subscrip- 


tion is much more than a 










ern Christmas gift—one that 





gift. It is a means of insur- 





ing happiness to your friends 





one that really expresses your monthly supply of good 
Christmas wish. ideas. 





throughout the year, and a 





constant remembrance. 





The annoyances of crowded Christmas 
shopping that dull the pleasure of Christ- 
mas giving may be avoided through the 
simplicity of SUNSET’S special GIFT 
offer. Mail in a Two Dollar bill, check 
three names off your shopping list and 
enjoy the comfort of your home, far from 
the mad rush of crowded stores. For $4.00 
you may remember SIX friends—$6.00 

















A gift card bearing a beauti- 
ful etching, a Christmas 
wish, and your name will 
announce your gift to each 
friend—to arrive on or be- 
fore Christmas day—or you 
may obtain cards to present 
to them yourself. 


nine and so on. If you wish, your own 
subscription may be one of them. 


Address your order to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street 


San Francisco - - - = California 







An order blank will be found 
in another part of the mag- 
azine. Write in the names 
and addresses of those whom 
you wish to receive the sub- 
scriptions, and mail it with 
remittance to SUNSET 
Magazine, now. 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY KARL OBERT 


IKE a stage with backdrop of ascending 

In Santa B arbara hills and footlights of flowers stands 
this fine piece of garden architecture on the 

estate of George Owen Knapp, Santa Barbara 

—a stage upon which graceful eucalyptus 

dance in the moonlight to the strains of the 

night wind and the song of the fountain. 
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Why a Million 
Westerners Plant Gardens 


HY do we garden? Why do 

more than a million western- 
ers, men and women, don old togs and 
get down in the dirt and dig and get 
all smeared up with soil? What is 
there about a garden that captures 
and makes us willing slaves to a plot 
of ground and a lot of green things? 

When the garden germ gets into the 
blood it drives out all else. A hoe 
takes the place of a golf club; a 
trowel displaces a tennis racket; a 
handful of seed envelopes makes a 
“deck” that drives away all thoughts 
of bridge. We dance around after a 
lawn mower instead of over the 
smooth floor of the ballroom. 

Why? Are we “nutty” as some 
people declare? I think not. It seems 
to me that we have become wise. We 
have found something priceless— 
something that mere money cannot 


buy. 
A garden, to me, is a haven, a re- 
treat, a place where 


shattered nerves are 
healed and a tired brain 
finds rest. Into my gar- 
den the clamor of cities 
never comes. The roar of 
traffic is far away. ““The 
trip hammer of personal 
contacts,” as our presi- 
dent calls it, disturbs me 
not. Here is peace, quiet, 
tranquillity. My case is 
typical of millions of 
others. I am the average 
man who finds what he, 
has been seeking. g\i 
In my garden I am ~ 
conqueror. I have **® 
wrested from the wildsa ~ 
plot of arable ground and 
turned a desert spot into ; 
an oasis. To hold that. “: 
which I have won keeps _ 
me alert. Wild things 
creep back. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of a 
garden. There is a re- 
action to the primitive, 
awakening age-old 
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by 


Richard L. Prather 
One of the Million 


instincts—guarding walls, repelling 
invasion. 

All men are but boys grown up. 
Boys love to build, to create things. 
Little girls grown up to womanhood 
love to mother things. So, a man likes 
to create a garden—a woman likes to 
care for it. In a garden the joys of 
childhood return. The man finds 
them in the making of stone walls, 
terraces, rock gardens, walks, and 
steps. The woman rejoices in nurtur- 
ing tiny plants, tending flowers, car- 
ing for the things that need her. 

A woman brings to a garden an in- 
herent love of beauty, a refining touch 













INTER locks the 

garden gate in most 
parts of the country, but 
here on the Pacific Coast 
fall rains usher in our big 
planting season. The next 
few months are planting 


new shrubbery, roses, 
bulbs, seeds and _ plant 
food and go forth. This 
special garden number of 
<t Sunset is your guide, 
3. pointing the waynot only 
to better gardens but to 
‘4 gardens that will blossom 
the whole year through. 


SD gohan 
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months so arm yourself ~“*; 
with shovel and spade, (: | gh 

















and influence. Her color sense is all 
important. A man’s tastes may be 
too robust, too rugged for a really 
beautiful garden. He may run 
strongly to sturdy, vigorous growths 
that need toning down with flowers. 
It requires a woman’s patience and 
gentleness to get the best out of 
flowers. She will know instinctively 
the colors that blend, or contrast, 
harmoniously. A man may get some 
weird effects and loud clashes with his 
flowers unless he is quite unusual in 
his color sense, or has the help of an 
understanding woman. 

A woman I know places a flower in 
a certain spot “just because,” and 
always it is just right. Her mysteri- 
ous, uncanny intuition never fails. 

Why does a woman love gardening 
so much? Because she has always 
gardened. Ina city apartment she has 
had her flower garden in a pot. Even 
in the tiny flat there is a geranium ora 
rubber plant. In the city 
park she has reveled in 
the hot houses. When 
she eventually possesses 
a garden, then, her natu- 
ral bent finds full ex- 
pression. 

One of the greatest 
pleasures in a woman’s 
garden is cut flowers 
with which she decorates 
her home. What a joy it 
is to see her “picking and 
choosing” with shears 
and basket. When she 
arranges her pets in vases 
and places them in their 
best environment about 
the house, well, that is 
real art. 

Man loves flowers in 
the abstract. He likes to 
water and cultivate and 
help with them. Flowers 
are a woman’s kin. 

One of the prettiest 
sights to me is a woman 
hovering over the fish 
pool, feeding her pets, 
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Mrs. E. J. Cadwallader of 
Turlock, California, shows 
other Sunset readers this 
photograph of her cactus 


talking to them as if they under- 
stood—and do they not? They 
answer her call and congregate at 
whatever side of the pool she may 
stand. They swim between her 
fingers when she places her hands 
in the water. They actually 
know her and love her. That is 
another of the thousand and one 
joys of gardening. 

In a garden magic is done, 
miracles are wrought, mysteries 
disclosed. We may be poor, 
blundering assistants, but we do 
aid kindly Nature. Here is a 
dried, withered seed, apparently 
dead, inert, tiny, only a pin point of 
substance. Placed in fertile soil, 
watered and tended, it bursts its 
shell, becomes a sprout, then a shoot, 
then a sturdy plant with scores of 
blossoms, and finally reproduces itself 
a hundred thousand times. Magic? 
Miracles? The garden teems with 
them. A dry stick of wood—perhaps a 
fuchsia slip—springs into life like 
Aaron’s rod. A sprig of ivy geranium 
set into a crevice quickly spreads over 
a barren place and covers ugliness 
with beauty. A flower or shrub 
withers and droops. Water it and its 
head lifts, its arms wave, and its stem 
bows its gratefulness. 

In a garden battles are fought and 
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won. “Like a wolf on the fold,” the 
aphis swarm into the garden. Over 


night they invade. The hibiscus is 
covered with them. To arms! Man 
the guns! The spray apparatus— 
heavy artillery—fires volley after vol- 
ley until the last of the enemy gives 
up the ghost and victory perches on 
our banners. 

Another invader, an insidious sap- 
per who tunnels his way many inches 
below the surface, to destroy life- 
giving roots: the gopher betrays his 
presence by heaving up mounds of 
fresh earth. Then we return to 
pioneer times and become trappers. 
What a thrill when we finally van- 
quish that underground foe. To 
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Speaking of rock garden ideas 
for westerners, there are many 
to be found in the unique 
rockery which is pictured at left 


outwit that cunning marauder is a 
victory well won. 

As a child you loved to make mud 
pies. You dabbled in the water and 
reveled in the making of dams, canals, 
pools. That childish joy returns when 
you irrigate shrubs and trees. Basins 
at the base of the plants, canals from 
basin to basin. You lead the water 
down inclines and watch it trickle and 
sparkle and shine in the pools. No 
matter the mud on knees, elbows and 
shoes. You are playing a game and 
the rewards are sure. Watch the bril- 
liant green come back to pale leaves 
and withering shoots. Plants and 
shrubs thank you with new buds, 
blossoms and fruits. It is a greater re- 
turn than gold. 

In a garden we become surgeons, 
menders of broken limbs and crippled 
arms. We amputate with pruning 
shears or knife. We splint and ban- 


dage and make crooked things to 
grow straight. We diagnose and medi- 
cate for plant ailments, nurse back to 
health the failing and make strong the 
weaklings. Is it not wonderful to be a 
gardener? 

Is there profit in a garden? Not in 
dollars and cents. But there isa profit 
far in excess of any money trans- 
action. It is renewed health, revived 
spirits, and a new outlook on life. 
True there are cantaloupes, figs, 
oranges, lemons, expensive avocados, 
and so on, that may be grown in even 
a very small garden. But all these 
sent to market would not pay the 
water bills. The profit is in the eating 
of fruit from your own vine. “Will 
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One of Ontario’s lovely gardens 


wa is pictured at right. Mrs. Geor- 
rind gia Wilson deserves much credit 
am for this attractive wall planting . 


”> 
‘ you have a fig from our own tree? 
r 1S @|Pardonable pride. 
A golf fan drives up and pauses 
> mud |iong enough to say: “Come on, 
t and | you poor old sap, let’s go over to the 
anals, | club and sock the pill over the new 
when | course. Have you seen the new greens 
o and fairways? Great! What do you 
‘rom want to putter around here for? 
water |Come on and get some exercise.” 
“4 Exercise! It is to laugh. Why, man 
© | alive, I have been around my garden 
sand | course ten times this morning and 
fs | played a thousand holes. I have had 
‘bril- | five thousand strokes and walked 
aVES miles. The pill I have socked is a 
and multitude of clods. New fairways? 
uds, | Have you seen mine? Say, that fair- Below is a glimpse of Mrs. 
‘T'Te- | way—lawn—is the most interesting, | The person who loves to delve W. R. Armstrong’s back door 
most puzzling, most bedeviling thing into learned works and ponder- garden in Eugene, Oregon 
ONS, | on earth. It has in it something of ous themes gets a great “kick” 
pled everything that ever grew in Cali- outof the study of horticulture. 
a fornia. Variety is truly the spice of One man who broke under the 
an- | life in a lawn here. There is enough oppression of ledgers and ‘s — 
Bermuda grass to bed down an ele- journals, credits, debits, and 
oil phant. There are devil grass, weeds, balance sheets, quit figures and 
strange, new, fantastic growths. took to flowers. Today he is 
There is work to be done here on my foremost in professional garden- 
course. Many the divot. Many the ing. Scientific floriculture is his 
replacement. Is there fun in garden- very life, and what a happy 
ing? Yes, if your lawn measures life it is! 
not more than 12x12. Another friend has a tree with 
six different grafts that will some 
HEN, too, there is a serious side to day produce fruits of six kinds 
gardening. Science enters every- on that one tree. Maybe you 
where. One of my friends gets a great have seen fruit and roses on the 
kick out of transplanting wild things same trunk? What a marvel of 
to his garden. His greatest triumph is Nature! There is something that 
when he induces a greasewood to makes of gardening a thrilling, 
settle down and grow in his back fascinating, enthralling game. 
yard. His cactus bed is marvelous. Rock gardening is now a fad, 
Wild flowers have been tamed and andamighty good one. If you 
made to establish themselves there. want a new interest just get into 











































Japanese artistry as seen on the Henry E. Huntington estate 





‘0 
‘a 
0 this rock gardening up to your 
€ neck and see how cares and wor- 
a ries will go chase themselves. 
You doubters and skeptics. 
n If you want to forego the finest 
t thing in life, beware! Stay out of 
4 the garden. The germ will creep 
into your veins and you will be 


inoculated for life. You will be- 
come a hopeless “‘bug” and your 
life will be so crowded with happi- 
ness and wonders that you will 
stand amazed atit all. Personally 
I am thankful in the ownership 
of a malady that has given me a 
taste of a hopeful new existence. 
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ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


ERE isa city home for the West 

designed by a western archi- 
tect, built of western materials ex- 
clusively, and furnished by your con- 
sulting decorator with furniture de- 
signed and manufactured in the West. 
It was one of a number of inexpensive 
houses shown recently in a small 
homes exhibition and won many 
favorable comments. 

As you will see it is a very simple 
design and follows no recognized tra- 
dition. The materials used were face 
brick painted white, shingle roof, and 
woodwork painted green. 

The plan shows a living-room, dining- 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen, break- 
fast room, bathroom, and back porch. 

The panelled front door, painted 
white, leads directly into the living- 
room which is 20 feet long by 13 feet 
6 inches wide. The walls 
are covered with sanitas 
painted a warm ivory 
color, and the woodwork 
is a trifle darker as is also 
the wood mantel. 

The hardwood oak floors 
are stained a medium 
brown thus giving the 
effect of stability. The rug 
is made up from hooked 
carpet so that a margin of 
about 12 inches is left all 
around. The design is a 
checker board effect in 
which green and copper 
are the predominating 
colors. A large comfort- 


Green and copper, which 
predominate in the 
hooked carpet, areechoed 
principally in the sofa 
covering of green linen 
with small design in 
cream, and the plain 
rust colored tapestry of 
the easy chair opposite 
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For several months Mr. 
Wileman has been writing 
about the various articles 
which go into a home. Here 
is a small house furnished 
completely—it looks as if 
you could step into it with 
your own little suit case 
and just carry on! 


We Furnish An 
All-Western Home 


by Edgar Harrison Wileman 


able sofa covered in green linen with 
a small design in cream stands at the 
left side of the fireplace. An easy chair 
on the opposite side is covered in a 
plain rust colored tapestry. Two or 
three small tables make this fireplace 
grouping useful as well as attractive. 
One is an end table by the arm of the 
sofa to hold lamp and books; another 
is a low oval shaped coffee table; and 





the third, standing by the chair, is 
trefoil (three-leafed clover) shape, 
with a handy lower shelf. There are 
four other seating pieces in the room 
—a small love seat to the left of the 
entrance door; a large easy chair to 
the right of this door; and two chairs 
on the other side of the room for use 
with the writing desk and radio. 
Long celanese voile glass curtains 
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Designed by a western 
architect, built of western 
materials, and furnished 
by this western maga- 
zine’s consulting deco- 
rator with furniture de- 
signed and manufactured 
in the West, this is truly 
an all-western home. 
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hang at the windows with rust colored 
figured linen side draperies. These 
latter are lined with ecru sateen and 
hang from old brass rings and rods. 
The various electric light fixtures and 
lamps are of this same metal and are 
fitted with parchment shades. Antique 
brass andirons and a fire set to match 
stand on reddish colored tiles in a 
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Fit theseveral photographs 
of living-room and bed- 
rooms to this floor plan, 
and you will find your in- 
terest in this delightfully 
informative article actual- 
ly doubled and redoubled 





brick fireplace of dignified design. 

A touch reminiscent of Colonial 
days is given by the round convex 
mirror with an old gold frame which 
hangs over the mantel shelf. This 
mitror is flanked by two colorful 
Chinese porcelain birds and a pair of 
dark wisteria colored glass jars. 
Quaint bookends, colorful pottery and 
vases of flowers give the room a 
“lived-in” appearance. 

The dining-room, size 11 feet by 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY OF BARKER BROS., LOS ANGELES 


In the master bedroom, 
shown above, the full drap- 
eries are of unbleached 
muslin dyed to match the 
light red sprig design in 
the ivory wallpaper. The 
curtain edges are fringed 


12 feet, is decorated in the same 
manner as the living-room; this treat- 
ment gives an air of spaciousness as 
the same rug, wall coloring and drap- 
eries make it actually a continuance 
of the living-room scheme. 


LARGE folding doors separate the 
two rooms if desired, and thus do 
away with any necessity for portiere 
curtains. 

The dining-room furniture is made 
of hardwood, stained a 
chestnut brown and has a 
rubbed wax finish. The 
gate legged table is round 
and can be made smaller by 
dropping the leaves. A long 
buffet has ample accommo- 
dation in its drawers and 
cupboards while an open 
shelf Welsh dresser gives 
splendid opportunity to 
display decorative china 
and fine glass. The wooden 
seated chairs are fitted with 
small cushions of colored 
monkscloth which are strap- 
ped on with little bands of 
the same fabric. In both 


Since the dining-room 
connects so closely with 
the living-room, the same 
wall covering, draperies, 
and rug pattern are re- 
peated in that room. Its 
furniture is of hardwood, 
stained, and well waxed 
and thoroughly rubbed 
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living-room and dining-room pic- 
tures are used where wall spaces 
call for decoration. These are in- 
expensive reproductions of fine pic- 
tures which harmonize with the 
general feeling of the rooms. 

The master bedroom at-the rear 
of the house is 13 feet 6 inches by 11 
feet 6 inches with an additional bay 
6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
The walls are papered with an 
ivory ground wt paper which has a 
small sprig design in light red. The 
woodwork is ivory and the furni- 
ture of gumwood is stained an old 
English brown. The draperies are ot 
unbleached muslin dyed to match the 
color in the wallpaper. They are 
French headed, lined with sateen, and 
the material is raveled to make a two 
inch fringe. These are hung on a 
painted wooden pole with wood rings 
hidden in the plaits of the French 
heading. Plain marquisette glass cur- 
tains are hung from small brass rods 
attached to each window. 

On the floor there is a heavy linen 
fibre rug in a 9 x 12 size with a mixture 
of colors, light red being the dominant 
note. 


"THE plan will show how two single 
beds just fit along the major wall 
space and allow a night table between. 
The dresser is placed between two 
windows in order to get the best light 
and a small powder table—which may 
also serve as a writing table—is placed 
in the bay. There is also a small bench 
and a decorated parchment shaded 
lamp. A narrow bookcase completes 
this group and makes a very agreeable 
corner. A comfortable easy chair 
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A Text Book on Decorating 


Epcar Harrison WILEMAN’S 
comprehensive articles on interior 
decorating, which have been ap- 
pearing regularly in this magazine 
for more than a year, constitute a 
real text book on the subject of 
furnishing the small western home. 
Watch for his new series which 
will begin soon.—Tue Eprrors. 


covered in allover design tapestry, in 
which green predominates, stands in 
front of one window and near it is a tre- 
foil table which is used as an end table 
or as a very useful stand for the break- 
fast tray. On the beds candlewick 
spreads with a natural color back- 
ground repeat the color note of the 
room in the light red tufts mixed 
with white. 

The other bedroom is papered with 
a yellow polka dot paper which gives 
a very cheerful effect to this north 
room. The floor is left bare except for 
two oval braided rugs on either side 
of the double bed. These rugs stress 
the yellow color of the room and in- 
troduce some orange and a little green. 
The cream voile glass curtains are 
very full and hang to the apron; the 
side curtains are of butterscotch 
colored voile with a deep scallop of 
semi-glazed chintz stitched back to 
back running down the inside edges 
and along the bottom. Tie backs in 
the form of scalloped cuffs are made of 
the same chintz. Yellow roller shades 
are affixed to each window so that pri- 
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vacy orshade may besecured at will. 
The woodwork in this room is 
painted a deep ivory and the plaster 
ceiling is the same color. The bed- 
room suite is a charmingly simple 
maple group of bed, night stand, 
dresser, dressing table, chair and 
bench in a dark amber color. In 
addition to these pieces there is a 
cretonne covered easy chair with 
an ottoman en suite which can be 
placed in front of the chair in order 
to make a restful chaise-longue. 
A small candle stand serves as an 
end table with these pieces. 
The double bed is covered with a 
natural color candlewick bedspread 
which has yellow and white tufts; 
over this, at the foot, is thrown a 
quilted comforter with patchwork 
designs printed on the cotton material. 
Quaint botany prints decorate the 
walls and repeat the colors found in 
the semi-glazed chintz of the draperies. 


OLOR is also found in the modern 
kitchen with an eastern exposure. 
The sanitas-covered walls are painted 
a light green; doors, cupboards and 
general woodwork are oyster white 
trimmed with orange. A tile pattern 
green linoleum covers the floor and 
continues into the breakfast nook and 
the back porch. Ivory tiles with a green 
trim are used at the sink over which 
are hung small ‘‘sta-dry” curtains. 
This is a waterproof, colorfast fabric 
with an allover design in a yellow-red. 
They are hung from little painted iron 
rods and are pinked all around the 
edges. Plain ecru roller shades subdue 
early morning sunlight if desired. The 
gas range and electric refrigerator are 
enameled in the predomi- 
nating colors of green and 
ivory while cooking uten- 
sils repeat these hues. 

The breakfast nook is deco- 
rated with the same colors 
as the kitchen. A linen rug 
is placed over the linoleum, 
the curtains are of cream 
marquisette, with a valance 
of glazed chintz. The 
table and chairs are of the 
same wood as the major part 
of the house furnishings. 


In the guest room, cream 
voile glass curtains hang 
very full; over these are 
draped side curtains of 
butterscotch-colored voile, 
with a deep scalloped band 
of semi - glazed chintz 
stitched back to back run- 
ning down the inside edges 
and across the bottom. 
Maple furniture is effec- 
tive against the yellow 
polka dot wallpaper, and 
the yellow, orange, and 
green braided rugs further 
brighten the north room 
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‘To Visit Death Valley 


Somenow, an intricate highway 

map appears out of place when 
you travel the open country near 
Death Valley. It seems more appro- 
priate to follow your nose, and the 
road which skirts Owens Lake, to 
wind later through rubble-strewn, 
cactus-studded country until Darwin 
is reached. There, instead of Two- 
Gun Bill telling you where to go, a 
mild-mannered, white-haired garage 
attendant will give you the necessary 
travel information. 

As if sensing that he has failed you 
in not providing atmosphere by being 
a picturesque character, he tries to 
make amends by giving directions 
that sound like a verbal pirate’s map. 
And there is a hidden treasure, you 
learn—a waterfall in desert country! 
Its secret location is 
known to but few. 
To find it, you “pass 
the copper shaft, turn 
right, go down the 
hill, and after you leave the zinc mine, 
look for the rude board sign on the 
left, ‘DARWIN FALLS—¥ mile.’ ” 
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Urges 
Colette Wagner Burns 


No mention is made of the beauty 
of the sheer hills ahead, of the per- 
pendicular walls of the Argus Moun- 
tains rising on both sides of the road, 
nor of the fine view from an elevated 
point on the highway, so you receive 










The road-runner, strange, 
swift bird of the desert 
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a delightful surprise when you see all 
this, feeling that it is Christmas morn- 
ing, and Santa Claus has left a full 
stocking. 

As is peculiar to this land of sub- 
terranean rivers, you do not see a tell- 
tale stream trickling across the road 
but make its shy acquaintance after 
you travel a distance on the gravel 
wash. The car can go no farther when 
a barrier of boulders rises before it, 
and so the stream is followed on foot 
for a short distance. Then, in this 
burnt, parched country, one is startled 
to see a waterfall some forty to fifty 
feet in height, spraying and glisten- 
ing in the sun. 

“‘Someone has been exaggerating,”’ 
the thought occurs. “He said a one 
hundred foot falls.”” However, taking 
the hint of a stairway built parallel 
to the watery column, another level 
is reached, and scampering over more 
smooth, gray-blue boulders, lured on 
by the sound of a tumbling stream, 
you come to a recess in the stone. 
There, in a three-sided vault of rock, 
showing silvery in its shadowed nook, 
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is the falls, dropping down a 
hundred feet in most precipitous 
fashion. It is almost unbeliev- 
able! 

The water has worn smooth 
grooves in this chamber, moss 
clings to the walls, and coolness 
fills the sunless spot. Natural 
ledges along the sides permit a 
view of the spectacle from var- 
ious angles, but you are soon 
prompted to climb higher to see 
the falls from above. Gaining 
the top, however, you find you 
are looking way down onto the 
ledge over which the water 
drops; but your disappointment 
is not so marked as are the 
effects of the exertion, and the 
thought of bacon and beans is 
at this point, strangely, most 
alluring. 

Leaving the falls, you are 





A weird wind singing in 
the wires is the only 


sound heard in the de- 
serted city of Rhyolite 














soon in Panamint Valley, trav- 
eling on a highway that is as 
wide as the Valley itself, for 
here almost all traces of the 
road are washed away each 
time the water drains down 
from the hills after a heavy 
rain. Practically allowing the 
car to follow its own fancy 
along this stretch, you ride 
through patches of sand, over 
slippery morasses, across sun- 
baked expanses of clay, dodg- 
ing mesquite bushes, or more 
formidable obstacles, jagged 
stones. Perhaps a whirlwind 
of sand will try to play tag 
with you, or a spike of cholla 


At lower falls the water is 
adventurous and clambers 
down the boulders while 
cautious man takes to the 
monotony of a stairway 
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will attempt to puncture your tires. 

Reaching the mouth of Wildrose 
Canyon you travel through a narrow 
gap in the hills, feeling much like a 
burro clambering to the heights. On 
both sides of the roadway are scat- 
tered fragments of rock, burned black 
by the sun and shining as though 
coated with shellac. You go through 
a green aisle where greasewood and 
mesquite press close to clutch at you 
with long, thin branches, while a 
thicket of feathery arrowweed signals 
that a thread of water is keeping you 
company. This winding way is inter- 
esting going, especially if you, an 
inhabitant of chain store land, should 
chance to meet the blue-eyed miner 
who must journey forty miles for his 
provisions; if you hear him tell the 
story of his one companion, the cat 
that he rescued from a mine dump 
when it was a kitten, and fed with a 
teaspoon until it was old enough to 
manage for itself. 


F the afternoon hours are spent 

driving along the mesa, down 
towards the Black Buttes and Emi- 
grant Wash, your first glimpse of the 
great sink of Death Valley is obtained 
at an excellent time—just before 
sunset. From a V in the Panamint 
Mountains it looks like the wide palm 
of a wrinkled hand; a hand whose 
veins and lines are suggested by the 
streaks of borax; whose fingers tightly 
curl and close over the imagination 
—as you will discover later. 

And why shouldn’t one’s fancy be 


At sundown, Bungalow City 

near the base of the Panamints 

appears to be a very small string 

of white beads in the jewel box 
that is Death Valley 
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From the prospector’s 
old trail the sand der- 
vishes can be seen twirl- 
ing in their dizzy dance 
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idea soon changes. It is a 
land of extremes where the 
ebony of mountains furnishes 
a background for the dazzling 
white of salt beds. Even the 
ground goes in for variety. In 
one spot is sand, a few feet away 
is a checker board of caked, 
baked mud, and then a strip of 
borax-covered soil; this last, 
with its lacy patterns and tiny 
minarets, suggesting frost. 
Months, years, after you have 
visited it, you will find yourself 
going back and back again, in 
imagination, to that weird, awe- 
inspiring, beautiful country. And 
as time goes on you will wonder 
if the “thumb print” of man’s 
civilization will end in being 
“thumbs down” on the myster- 
ious, challenging spirit that is 
so mucha part of Death Valley. 








captured by this land that has been 
the stage for a drama in which pre- 
historic man, Indian, Spaniard, Forty- 
niner, miner, have acted? By a land 
that is a document on which Nature 
has recorded an elaborate geological 
history? With the earth itself for a 
page; with water, wind and volcanoes 
for pencils, the story has been written. 
Earthquakes have torn the sheet, but 
the color-illumined manuscript re- 
mains for the curious to ponder over. 

To escape the almost unbearable 
temperature of that locality—a tem- 
perature that starts at 130 degrees 
and travels upward on the little black 
ladder of the thermometer— you 
visit Death Valley from November 
until April when the desert is in bloom. 
During those months the days are 
pleasantly warm, and the nights de- 
lightfully cool. At these times you 
are not so likely to notice the lack of 
water in this land of drouth where 
even the atmosphere is almost totally 
bereft of moisture. 


HOUGH man is infinitesimal in 

that great, arid sweep, the im- 
print of his thumb is visible in the 
Valley, for now, there are gasoline 
stations and hotels to accommodate 
the tourists. Bungalow City, ce 
viding for the winter visitors comforts 
that emphasize the pitiful plight of 
the Forty-niners, looks like a dwelling 
place of dwarfs. But using that green- 
roofed place as a base, you may drive 
to Lost Wagon to see the old emigrant 
cart whose history is unknown; up 


A truly rare waterhole dammed 

by the dunes. Animals scenting 

the pool come for miles to 

quench their thirst, leaving 
their tell-tale tracks 
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farther north, to Death Valley 
Scotty’s, whose colorful 
exploits are well-known; or 
to Skidoo in the Panamint 
mountains, a mining town 
that flourished twenty-five 
years ago. You may choose 
to concentrate on the plant 
life of the desert itself for, 
contrary to the common no- 
tion, it is not a desolate ex- 
panse of sand, but a place 
fairly teeming with plant life 
—trees, cacti, shrubs, and 
flowers. 


Your first impression of 


Death Valley may be of a 
sweeping sameness but that 


Even the ground goes in 
for variety. Here is a 
checkerboard of caked, 
baked mud beside a patch 
of wind-rippled sand 
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F you, Madam Housewife, hear an 
unexpected ring at your door-bell 
and the postman or express company 
messenger whom you find at the door 
delivers you thereupon one or more 
limp-looking feathered creatures whose 
broad bills and webbed feet proclaim 
them gifts from some duck-shooting 
friend, be not alarmed, for this is the 
season when such things are wont 
to happen. 
Yes, out on the marshes the guns 
are banging away and the mallard, 
sprig, and teal are dropping to the 
water. Some sportsmen are so intent 
on getting the legal limit that they 
shoot more birds than they can use, 
so they call on their friends to utilize 
their quarry. While I personally have 
always found that indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of fish or game makes more 
enemies than friends—one woman 
was quite indignant once that I sent 
her ducks without first plucking and 
dressing them—there are nevertheless 
ducks to be disposed of; and so it can 
be assumed that a certain proportion 
of Sunset’s readers will receive un- 
expected gifts of this sort. Also, 
another and perhaps larger propor- 
tion will be called upon to cook ducks 
which are the trophies of Friend Hus- 
band’s personal skill. In any event, 
be not alarmed. There is nothing 
mysterious about preparing ducks for 


F. L. Jack Wolfenden could fill sev- 
eral platters with this day’s work 
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the table; they are no harder to pre- 
pare and cook than poultry of the do- 
mestic order. They do, however, offer 
somewhat larger opportunities for 
culinary skill if so be that one is dis- 
posed to accord it. 

The proper culinary preparation of 
ducks begins the instant they are 
killed. In one case you might say it 
begins the instant they are hit, for it 
is important to kill quickly any birds 
to whom the pellets from your shot- 
gun have proved less mortal. This is 
not only humane but checks the 
chance of the meat becoming fevered. 

Once killed, ducks should be hung 
in a cool place about the blind until 
the hunter is ready to come in from 
his day’s shooting. On the way home 
the birds should be hung outside the 
car where the air can get at them. It 
is best to bleed the birds immediately 
after they are killed. If this is done, 
it will be much easier to pluck them. 

There is also another small task the 
performance of which will greatly im- 
prove the quality of the meat. This is 
the removal of the two oil-glands near 
the tail. These glands are the service- 
stations whence Mr. Duck obtains oil 
for lubricating and waterproofing his 
feathers. The longer they are left on 
the bird, the more the oil will per- 
meate from them through the flesh 
and consequently the more oily taste 
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Full Directions for Taking Care of 
Wild Ducks and Geese on Their Way 


From Marsh 
to Platter 


by 


Tod Powell 


the meat will have. In all events, they 
must be removed before the bird is 
cooked. 

Neither ducks nor any other game 
birds should ever be packed in grass, 
leaves, straw or anything else that 
will cut off ventilation from them and 
cause the meat to “sweat.” Should 
your ducks reach you in frozen condi- 
tion, do not thaw them until you are 
ready to cook them. 

No duck should ever be cooked 
until six or seven hours after killing. 
On the other hand, do not go to the 
other extreme and “‘hang” your duck 
until the meat smells to high heaven 
before you think of roasting him. 
Cook your ducks while they’re still 
eatable. 

Pluck your birds dry. Hang them 
up by the leg and pick downward 
toward the head, not overlooking 
quills and pinfeathers. Then singe 
quickly. (Turn the gas flame high, 
or use a burning paper to burn off the 
hairs quickly.) Cut off the head close 
to the body and sever the legs at the 
first joint. Draw as you would any 
sort of poultry. Don’t forget to am- 
putate those rear oil-tanks. 


boar are now ready to roast your 
duck. Just plain roast duck, 
without any fixings or trimmings, is a 
wonderful dish. There are, however, 
quite a lot of things you can do to 
ducks with improvement to the ar- 
tistic ensemble, so to speak, and added 
satisfaction to your own palate. Con- 
sider the plain roast process first. 
Ducks should always be cooked un- 
derdone; never overdone. Roast a 
large duck about twenty minutes; a 
smaller one fifteen minutes or a 
trifle more. I say this advisedly, 
knowing that in some restaurants and 
better-class hotels the rule is twenty- 
five minutes. Keep your duck rare; 
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he’s a healthy bird and there is no 
reason for cooking him extra well, as 
is the case with certain domestic 
meats. 

Never put the duck in water. Wipe 
inside and out with a clean, damp 
cloth. If desired, ducks can be stuffed 
with the same dressing you would use 
in stuffing turkeys, if onion, chopped 
fine, is added. If you do not stuff your 
ducks, puta quartered apple, a couple 
of quartered onions, and a branch of 
celery inside and sew up the opening. 
Cooked inside the birds, but not to be 
served, these will give a very fine 
favor. Rub the breast of each bird 
with bacon fat and put enough grease 
in the pan to prevent the meat from 
sticking. Roast in a very hot oven 
(475 degrees). 

So much for the plain roast duck. 
Ducks are better with sauce. Here’s 
one. Mix 1% tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, 1 teaspoonful each of Worces- 
tershire sauce, catsup and currant 
jelly, a pinch of salt, one dash of 
lemon juice, and cayenne to suit. This 
makes enough sauce for two large 
ducks. 

If sauce is used, prepare it sepa- 
rately from the ducks, then every five 
minutes, while the birds are roasting, 
remove them from the oven, stick a 
fork in the neck of each bird in turn 
and hold the carcass so that the meat 

juices which have collected inside will 
drain into the sauce. This sauce may 
be served in a separate dish and 
poured over the slices of duck as 
carved or it may be poured over the 


Wild ducks and geese work hard for 
a living, and so are not over-fat. 
They have dark meat, of a tempt- 
ing, slightly gamy savor. The 
snapshot of Canada geese, at right, 
was made in Klamath Co., Oregon 
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ducks when they are placed on the 
serving platter. 

If you feel inclined to do still more 
with your duck, brush the inside of 
each bird, before cooking, with the 
following mixture: 2  teaspoonfuls 
each of sage, summer savory, thyme, 
sweet marjoram. Mix these well and 
keep in a bottle or small jar. Use 
about 34 teaspoonful of the mixture 
in each bird. Added to this for still 
further improvement, forma “‘trough”’ 
from a large stalk of celery. Place 
this in the opening of each bird’s car- 
cass and pour in through it, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cooking sherry. 


ILD rice is fine to serve with 

ducksroasted orstewed, butnever 
try to cook rice in a slowly-simmering 
stew. It will only collect on the bot- 
tom of the pot and burn instead of 
cooking, thereby spoiling the flavor 
of the stew. To cook wild rice, have a 
large pot two-thirds full of water 
boiling vigorously. Put in a cupful— 
no more—of well-washed wild rice, 
and let it boil rapidly for 25 minutes. 
The motion of the water in boiling will 
keep the rice from sticking to the bot- 
tom of the pot and will keep the grains 
from sticking together. Drain the rice 
in a colander, turn it into a baking 
dish, season with salt and pepper, 
place a generous piece of butter on 
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the top, and bake fora short time. 

Stewed celery is also good with 
ducks. Dice the celery and boil it, 
using very little water, until tender. 
Add butter and salt and serve. 

Currant jelly, of course, is the 
stand-by with ducks as it is with 
mutton and venison. You can always 
serve it with duck, either roasted or 
boiled, and you can use it nicely as a 
garnish along with the tops of the 
celery cut up to make stuffing. 

And of course there is the question 
of left-overs. This does not arise very 
often, but sometime, surely, you will 
have more duck than can be eaten at a 
meal. Here is the proper method to 
re-prepare it. 

Pick out every little bit of meat left 
on the carcasses and on the bones and 
place in a frying pan. To what gravy 
or sauce is left, add butter and a little 
water. Season with salt, a little pep- 
per and a sprinkling of cayenne. If 
you think the quantity is insufficient, 
add diced fresh celery. Let all this 
boil together until thoroughly heated, 
or until the celery is tender. Have a 
platter of hot buttered toast ready 
(be sure the platter is hot). Place a 


ee 


spoonful of the mixture on each piece 
of toast and serve. 

If you want to be ritzy with some 
neighbor who hasn’t had any ducks 
sent in, try this one. 


With a sharp 
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knife, remove the breast from the 
uncooked duck. Lay the meat on a 
cutting board and cut it in slices, 
lengthwise, each slice the width and 
thickness of a lead pencil. In your 
chafing dish mix melted butter and 
duck-stock. If you have no duck- 
stock, increase the amount of butter 
and add to it cooking port or cooking 
sherry which will make up an ade- 
quate amount of liquid. When the 
mixture boils, add the pieces of duck. 
While this is boiling, make a sauce of 
mustard, some of the butter in which 
you are cooking the meat, and a little 
salt and cayenne pepper. Dip the 
slices of duck in this and serve with 
cakes of fried hominy. Oh, Man! And 
that will be enough to use up all 
the ducks you will have this season. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER STURTEVANT 


N this charming suburban type home, the resi- 

dence of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gittlesohn, on a re- 
stricted city lot, the principal aims have been sun- 
shine and gardens. The problem presented was that 
of a family with two small children, a third scheduled 
to move in later, and a nurse. The city of San Fran- 
cisco, as all may know, is blessed for periods of the 
year with trade winds and ocean fogs. It seemed at 
the outset that with three children and the climate to 
deal with, the obvious thing to do was to take ad- 
vantage of every angle of sunshine, exclude as much 
wind as possible, and surround the house in a nesting 
of flowers, shrubs and trees. 

The lot measured 60 by 112 feet, as the plan indi- 
cates. To concentrate the house would have brought 
into the icture unpleasantly the high, straight walls 
of itr wrt a6 rs’ houses. By separating the house into 
two parts by means of a court, the adjoining houses 
were masked and there was thus created a tiny shel- 
tered courtyard, paved with moss-bordered flags. At 
one side of the courtyard a well-head was located to 
lend charm, and a silver birch was planted so as to 
throw a pattern upon the whitewashed wall in seem- 
ing carelessness. A balcony above was hung with 
colored pots and plants. 

The English style or type was considered most ap- 
propriate to the site and tastes involved. The archi- 
tect, however, was permitted wide latitude in secur- 
ing a livable and charming home. 

A beautiful view toward the Golden Gate dictated 
that the corners of the living-room be glass and that 
it be where it is. This glass alongside the huge chim- 
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Plan of the ‘‘Sunshine’’ house 
and garden is shown above 
and left. Planting scheme 
by Miss Gertrud Aronstein 


From the model, pictured be- 
low, the owner was able to see 
just how the house would 
look when finally completed 
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MODEL BY JULIAN MESSICK 
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In the Sun 


A suburban house on a small city lot 
with sunshine in every room—that 
was the problem which confronted 
William I. Garren, the architect, in 
designing this house for Mr. and 
Mrs. Fay Gittlesohn of San Fran- 
cisco. The photographs and plan 
show how interestingly such a house 
problem can be worked out 


ney lends a modern note to the picture. These glass 
areas permit a group within the room to sit at the fire- 
place and, at the same time, look out to the water and 
hills beyond. 

It is but one step on every side from room to garden, 
and wide doors swing out to bring the breath of uncut 
flowers into the house. The unpleasant fogs of the Bay 
are changed to dew in this city garden. 


HE house, H-shaped in plan, connects across the 

hall, sheltering the rear garden from the winds. Here 
a terraced rock garden is viewed while dining, or working 
in the kitchen. The garden was planned by the architect 
and the planting scheme is the work of Miss Gertrud 
Aronstein, a gardener of unusual ability, working with 
the owner and architect. 

To create such a house there was, to be sure, perfect 
and complete understanding and cooperation between 
the client and architect. The landscape gardener and the 
interior decorator worked with these two to complete the 
picture. 

Mark, Allen and Billy, aged 1, 3 and 5, respectively, 
take their house very seriously, especially their own little 
English play house at the rear, where railroads, bridges, 
airplanes and dolls compete for patronage. Here the 
children romp, secluded, and bathed in the sun all day. 
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The living-room is draped with hand- 
loomed woolen fabrics in deep green-blue, 
with Venetian blinds for shade and privacy 


An examination of the garden plan will disclose the 
compass points, demonstrating how the sun travels com- 
pletely around the house all day, bathing the second-floor 
bedrooms in constant sunshine. The nursery has a shel- 
tered deck where the baby is treated to the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun. To accomplish this result the model, 
illustrated herewith, was made by Miss Julian Messick, 
sculptress of architectural models. Mr. Garren placed the 
model in his office in the same rela- 
tion to the sun that it would have 
on the property, and the entire 
plan was adjusted in the soft clay 
to the changing lights and shadows 
of the sun throughout the day and 
year. 

The house is white-washed stuc- 
co, trimmed with pine which has 
been hand-hewn and stained with 
acid in old driftwood tones. The 
roof is of slate, laid in old English, 
random thatch fashion. Inside, the 
plaster walls are softly troweled 
and finished with wax to the tone 
and glaze of parchment. The rooms 
are trimmed in cedar, acid stained 
and waxed. The floors are of oak 
planks. The old English furniture 
was designed by A. T. Hunt, a 
master craftsman of San Francisco. 


Throughout the house one is 
conscious of fine woodwork, 
beautiful paneling and perfect 
floors. The door and windows 
in the hall are noteworthy 
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“foe Bohl of West Seattle 
has built a little backyard 
garden that folks go blocks 
to see. It might make too 
long a walk for some of 
you, though, so here ts the 
story of the garden as told 
by ‘Foe Bohl himself 


HEN I purchased and moved 

into my new home here in 
West Seattle overlooking Puget 
Sound early in November three 
years ago, I possessed little with 
which to start my garden other than 
a few bulbs, some ideas and lots of 
ambition. Little did I think that 
within three years I would be 
awarded the City Wide Garden Club 
Trophy for the most artistic ama- 
teur garden on a lot 50 feet or less 
in width. 

Having selected a place on a slope 
in order to get a view, considerable 
filling was necessary in order to 
make the lot conform to the other 
property in the same block. The 
soil used for this purpose by the 
builder was very sandy and came 
from excavations for the founda- 
tions of other buildings. The 
lot itself is small,only37%x 
110 feet, and this is nar- 
rowed somewhat by a 
community drive used 
by my neighbor and 
myself to approach 
our garages in the 
rear. 

After planting my 
bulbs (tulips and 
narcissus) and my 
rose bushes, I started 
preparing most of 
the ground for lawn. 
This area of very 
porous sandy soil | 
spaded to a depth of 
a foot or more, re- 
moving the rocks 
and rubbish left by 
the builder, and shaped it to the contour | wished to es- 
tablish. Once this was accomplished I applied a bale of 
granulated peat moss to each 1000 square feet, mixing it 
with the top soil. Because the winter season in this sec- 
tion is not the best time to plant a lawn, I postponed 
that job until the following April. Several times over 
the week-ends, however, when the weather permitted, I 
worked the surface layer of soil thoroughly with a garden 
rake, using a sort of chopping or hoeing motion. This 
operation killed the weeds, seemed to improve the soil 
and provided good outdoor exercise which gave me a 
good excuse to do it frequently. 

Next I began working in the back yard which was later 
to become our outdoor living-room. One real problem 
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This Is 
And Hlere’s 


here was determining what to do with what 
seemed to be a terribly big hole which was 
about all my back yard consisted of after the 
builder got through with the house. The 
general contour of the district sloped away 
so abruptly as to leave the back yard lower than the 
level of the basement floor. This was fine from the stand- 
point of view but awkward from the gardening angle. | 
found that hauling more dirt would be both slow and ex- 
pensive so I decided to utilize at least part of the hole for 
a water garden. 

From catalogues I learned as much as I could about 
building pools and in talking with a local material dealer, 
I discovered that I could order my concrete mixed and 
delivered wet, ready to use on short notice. After plan- 
ning and replanning my pool in many shapes and sizes, 
I finally decided on a figure eight larger at one end than 
at the other (18 feet long and 10 feet wide at the widest 
point), with sloping sides and round bottom which made 
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My Garden! 
How [I Made It 


the use of forms for holding the concrete unnecessary. 
I tamped the dirt sides as hard as I could, placed a drain 
pipe in position, and ordered the concrete which was 
dumped from the delivery truck into a big box as near 
the proposed pool as we could get with the truck. The 
load (one cubic yard) had to be placed in position within 
two hours, otherwise it would set. I found that while it 
was hard work, I could handle a yard in that time. Be- 
cause I was afraid of the soil under my pool settling, I 
made the concrete walls of the pool about six inches thick 
so they would not crack. The mixture used was one part 
cement, 3 parts sand and 5 parts gravel. Two cubic 
yards of concrete were required. This was tamped pretty 
well as it was placed in position and later finished off 
smooth with a thin coat of cement-sand mixture | to 2. 
I finished off the top of the walls with rocks of various 
shapes, sizes, and colors and as soon as the cement had 
set, the pool was filled with water. The total cost for 
materials was $28.30, the work I did entirely by myself. 
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On this page you see the 
author and gardener, to- 
gether with his house and 
the stunning garden which 
he built at low cost on a lot 
Z7ixILO feet. The pictures 
tell a part of the story, the 
description tells the rest 


As soon as this job was done I or- 
dered water lilies and other pool and 
pool-side plants. While I awaited 
their arrival I drained and refilled 
the pool several times to carry away 
the lime from the cement which I 
understood would be harmful to 
fish. 

When the water lilies finally ar- 
rived I shoveled about a foot of 
good soil into the pool and planted 
them (6 kinds) as directed and filled 
it again with water. Gold fish were 
added, of course, and just to give 
you an idea of how quickly things 
developed in my water garden, let 
me tell you that we had our first lily 
in bloom, 32 days after planting. By 
the end of the first year we had sev- 

eral hundred gold fish from the 
original dozen we planted 
in the spring. 


To go back to the 
planting of my lawn 
’ which was done the 





first week of April— 
earlier in this ar- 
ticle I mentioned 
how I had repeat- 
edly cultivated the 
ground intended for 
lawn during the 
winter months. A 
fine seed bed was 
established in this 
manner and the day 
before I planted 
the seed I applied 
5-10-5 fertilizer at 




















the rate of 100 
pounds to each 
1000 square feet 


and worked the 
ground for the last time. Next I rolled it well and with a 
short length of 1x6 board used as a straight edge, I es- 
tablished a perfectly smooth surface. 

Because of the light sandy nature of my soil I decided 
to plant Chewing’s New Zealand Fescue which is well 
adapted for culture on such soils. The seed of this grass 
is rather coarse so it was necessary to use about twice 
the number of pounds ordinarily used of mixtures. I 
used a pound for each 100 square feet, taking pains to 
seed it evenly, raked it lightly to cover the seed and then 
rolled it again to establish firm contact between the seed 
and soil so that it would grow quickly. 

I was fortunate in having rainy weather two weeks 
following seeding and at the end of the third week found 
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it mecessary to purchase a lawn 


mower and get busy. It soon be- 
came apparent that to keep my 
lawn dark green in color and of a 
healthy growth it would have to be 
fertilized frequently. No doubt the 
porous sandy nature of the soil was 
partly responsible for this. I fer- 
tilized it five times the first year, 
picked out all the weeds and grasses 
other than the fescue and secured a 
truly wonderful lawn. 

I am thoroughly convinced that 


You Can Have 
A Lawn Like Bohl's 


"THERE'S no magic about the 
beautiful lawn described in 
this article. Peat moss, clean 
seed, water and plenty of good 
plant food did the work---at least 
most of it. Try these suggestions, 
adapting them to your locality, 
and see what happens! 





All this time whenever I contem- 
plated my efforts I realized the need 
for a background that would frame 
the garden I had started, so I de- 
termined to build a fence around it, 
break the monotony as much as 
possible by avoiding straight lines 
and then arrange my plantings in a 
border around the entire area. This 
was not so much for a wall of pri- 
vacy as an effort to finish the job 
and lend an air of completeness to it, 
creating a suggestion of hospitality. 


the liberal use of fertilizer on all 
lawns would greatly thicken the 
stand of grass and would to a great degree eliminate the 
weeds. In my own case, I know this to be true for both 
last year and this, the third year from seeding, I took less 
than a hatful of weeds from my entire lawn. 

Now that my lawn was nicely started and my pool 
doing well I got busy putting the finishing touches to my 
garden. First I built brick and concrete steps from my 
drive down to the back yard level and having mixed up 
too much material, I spread what was left to a depth of 
about 2% inches in one end of my concrete box, and 
when it was almost hard merked it off in various shapes 
and sizes and the next day broke the slab into a fine lot 
of stepping stones. These I laid out on the lawn where 
I wanted them placed, traced their outline on the grass, 
took off the sod with a knife, dug the holes to the proper 
depth, dropped in the stones, and I had a 

» stepping stone walk to my pool. 

Next I started to build a con- 
crete bench to place beside 
the pool. I took some 
two by fours and 
made a frame 16x54 
inches inside, nailed 
some boards on the 
bottom and used it 
as a form for mould- 
ing the seat slab. 
To the ordinary ce- 
ment-sand mixture 
I added a pound of 
English Oxide Pig- 
ment purchased at 
a paint store for 15 
cents to color the 
slab red. The legs 
to support the slab 
were built up of 
smail rocks and ce- 
ment mortar. 

Soon I decided to 
have a bird bath 
and built a pedestal 
for it directly on the rim of the pool 
as I had built the supports for my 
bench, using rocks held in place with 
cement mortar. The top of the bird bath was moulded 
inside the cover of a garbage can, which was filled with 
a rich sand-cement mixture and just before it became 
too firm the center was scooped out to the necessary 
depth and smoothed over nicely with a small trowel. 

By this time, which was toward fall of our first year, 
our garden efforts had attracted the attention of many 
gardening friends who wished to share the nice things 
in their own garden with me. Soon I had fine iris, del- 
phiniums, columbine and many other things given by 
these friends, until I scarcely could find room for all of 
them but somehow I managed, and the result is gratifying. 
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A close-up of the pool taken in 
midsummer a year ago. Additional 
plantings have since been made 


’ 





In addition to the fence itself, my 
plans called for an arched gateway 
for the entrance, another arch to lead into the neighbor- 
ing garden, a summer house or pergola, and a trellis 
arrangement to support a pair of bird houses and a climb- 
ing rose. 

It was decided to do the work of building all of these 
things in the basement during the winter months when 
I would have plenty of time to do it. Everything was 
cut out, painted and assembled in sections and when 
completed was moved into position in the garden. The 
color selected was a light cream and the material mostly 
common lumber, 1x1 and 1x2 with 2x3 for posts. Com- 
mon lumber can be purchased at any lumber yard for 
about one-fourth the cost of finished lumber and when 
painted looks and is just as good in the garden. The 
entire cost of material, lumber, galvanized nails, and 

paint for the whole works cost less than 

$25.00 and the increase to the value 

of the property is easily many 

times that figure, to say 

nothing of how it im- 
proves the garden. 
Each step in the 
development of my 

garden has been a 

real joy and the 

task as a whole has 
given me wholesome 
recreation, a com- 
plete peace of mind 
and a chance to get 
away from the rush 
of modern living 
and business. If 
anything in the 
world could add to 
the joy of garden- 
ing as I have ex- 
perienced it, it is to 
learn that through 
the interest of my 
gardening friends 
my garden was 
entered in a city-wide competition for 
the most artistic small amateur garden 
in the city and has won the trophy. 

My next venture, that is my next year’s activity, will 
be the development of a miniature rock garden around 
the corner and end of my garage and I know now that 
I’m going to have just bushels of fun. After that I don’t 
know what I’ll do, possibly put in a little more shrub- 
bery and vines; possibly go in for more roses. Anyway, 
I’m sure of one thing—now that I’ve started I’ll always 
find something to do in my garden, something to keep 
me busy, interested and happy. 

And may I add a word for those who have never gone 
in for gardening. Try it once—just once—and I’m willing 
to guarantee that you'll never be without a garden again. 
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A Garden Tenderfoot 
Interviews an Old-Timer 


OW did I get interested in gar- 
dening in the first place? Well, 

that’s a long yarn. But, then, I’ve 
got plenty of time, if you have. I’m 
waiting for Gaetano to arrive with 
some bulbs—you know, fall planting. 
Gaetano is the boy who gives me a 
hand once in a while. A good gardener, 
but you’ve got to watch him. His 
idea of a slick garden is something 
that looks like a cross between a piece 
of fancy Danish pastry and a Mexican 
fiesta. Likes to splash color around 
with a sort of lavish hand. I’m a bit 
more conservative, myself. You see, 
I got my garden training from a 
neighbor of mine named John Mac- 
Gregor. MacGregor had a real flare 
for gardening—for getting two blades 
of grass where only one grew before. 
A fellow with a name like that would. 
I was pretty much of a tenderfoot 
in those days, just out from the East. 
I knew nothing about gardening con- 
ditions out here—nothing about gar- 
dening conditions anywhere, for that 
matter. But anyway, in the course 
of time, I found myself owner of a 
house with a neat expanse of sand in 
front of it. Now I’ve got nothing 
against sand, you understand. It’s 
all right in its place. Only this par- 
ticular sand couldn’t quite decide 
about the place. My property was up 
on top of a hill where it got the full 
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by 
John Eugene Hasty 


Illustrated by Philip Little 


force of the trade winds (so-called, 
because I’d trade ’em to anyone for a 
cancelled two-cent stamp, or what 
have you), and the sand exhibited 
migratory tendencies. Sometimes it 
would pile up in front of the door, 
producing a beautiful snow-bound 
effect, and I’d have to tunnel through 
it in order to get the morning paper. 
At other times, it would disappear 
entirely, leaving a hole where the 
yard used to be. 

Of course, there’s a sort of in- 
triguing quality about a front yard 
like that. It gives a kind of zest to 
existence to go to bed on a windy 
night, wondering if your front yard 
is going to be there in the morning. 
Takes the monotony and humdrum 
out of life, so to speak. But on the 
other hand, it’s a trifle embarrassing 
to be forever chasing around the 
neighborhood, looking for your front 
yard, or having to apologize to guests, 
“Yes, our front yard left us last night 
—just when we were getting it broken 
in, too. But that’s the way it goes. I 
remember my grandmother had a 
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front yard that was with her for 
twenty years; but nowadays—well, 
one just can’t get dependable front 
yards any more.” 

Well, something had to be done to 
keep the front yard at home nights— 
the Lord knew what kind of yards it 
was running around with—and the 
wife suggested a garden. 

“Why a garden?” I asked. 

“Because the roots keep the soil in 
place,” she explained. “I’ve noticed 
Mr. MacGregor’s garden next door, 
and his yard never blows away.” 

“That’s a good idea,” I agreed 
sweetly, “As a matter of fact, ever 
since I first saw MacGregor’s place, 
I’ve had a yen for a garden myself.” 

“Oh, why didn’t you tell me? Have 
you planted it yet?” 

“Planted what?” 

“The yen. I was just thinking we 
might have a whole hedge of yens.” 

“Listen,” I told her, ““you must be 
thinking of yams—a yam hedge.” 

“Well, whatever it is,” she said, 
“let’s get our garden going.” 

Now, of course, I wasn’t so unso- 
phisticated that I thought gardens 
were brought by the stork. I knew 
you had to start with seeds; so the 
next day I dropped into a seed store. 

“T’d like to get a few seeds for a 
garden,” I said to the clerk. 

“Oh, yes. What have you in mind?” 
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“Well, I might start with some 
trees,” I told him. 


> The tenderfoot re- 


cords what the old- 
timer has told him 
—and it’s all advice 
worth passing along 


and a number 
of unidentified 
plants, which, 
after careful 
tendingallsum- 
mer, turned out 
to be weeds. Al- 
together it was 
a pretty dis- 
couraging sort 
of layout. 





“It’s a little late for trees,” he 
said. 

“Better late than never,” I an- 
swered. “Besides, what’s time to 
a tree?” 

“I mean to say,” he went on to 
explain, “that you should have 
planted trees last winter.” 

“How about some—some tulip 





seeds?” I asked, naming one of 
the few plants I knew. 

“T’m afraid you're a little late 
for tulips, too,” he said. “You 
should have planted tulip bulbs last 
fall. October and November are 
really the best planting months, on 
account of the rains. You see, you—”’ 

“Just a second, young man,” I 
broke in, fixing him witha stony stare, 
“T may be a tenderfoot at gardening; 
but don’t try to kid me into believing 
that you plant things in the fall and 
winter when every school kid knows 
that spring is planting time, and 
always has been. I’ve a good mind to 
report you to your boss.” And with 
that, I stalked out in high dudgeon— 
or, at any rate, a dudgeon just high 
enough to clear the top of the door. 


Al the second seed store, I didn’t 
bother to argue with clerks. You 
see, I figured they were just hired to 
make gardening complicated, like the 
fellows who make out railroad time 
tables, or get up income tax return 
blanks. So I picked out about a dozen 
envelopes of different kinds of seeds, 
paid for °em, and was on my way. 
What kind of seeds they were didn’t 
interest me very much. The big idea 
was to get the garden going. On 
Saturday afternoon, the wife and I 
planted them. That year my garden 
consisted of one sickly-looking sweet 
pea vine, trailing over the ground in 
the center of the yard; four nastur- 
tiums and two stocks, vainly endeav- 
oring to fill a corner in the court; a 
border of onions along the front walk; 
a scattered, scraggly, miscellaneous 
assortment of shrubs (planted later) 
of various heights and color of foliage; 
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It was at this 
point that I 
sought the coun- 
sel of Mac- 
Gregor. 

“Mac,” I said, 
“I'd like to get 
some advice on 
my garden.” 


Mac pulled at ite 


his pipe and gazed appraisingly acros 
the fence at the feeble results of my 
horticultural efforts. 

“Ye call that a gar-r-rden?” he 
asked. 

“Well, it’s—it’s a kind of one,” I 
said. ‘“‘What’s the best thing to do 
with it?” 

Again the appraising glance. “Pull 
it up.” 

“Pull it up?” 

“Pull it up.” 

I suppose I presented an abject, 
pitiful figure, standing there with a 
worried look and a smear of garden 
loam on my face. Anyway, his fea- 
tures softened. 

“Man,” he said, “you’ve overlooked 
the very first thing a gar-r-rden should 
have, and that is a sense of order 
about it. That’s what a gar-r-rden is 
—an orderly arrangement of growing 
things. I’m not meanin’ you have to 
make a formal arrangement. But 
you ought to plant with some sort of 
plan in your-r mind, not just go scat- 
terin’ things ar-r-round. 

“The best way to begin is with trees 
and shrubs. Trees are a great com- 
fort. They grow up with a man, like 
old friends; and a man should be a wee 
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bit careful what kind o’ trees he 
plants, and where he plants them. 
Havin’ t’ cut doon a badly-placed 
tree is like havin’ t’ part with some- 
body y’ve known for a long, long time. 
O’ course, now, decidin’ where t’ set 
out a tree depends a bit on the shape 
of your yard, and your own taste. But 
as a general rule, trees should sort o’ 
act as a frame to the house itself—and 
not grow too close to it, on account o’ 
cuttin’ out sunshine. 

“‘Shrubs—now shrubs are useful in 
breakin’ up the har-r-sh lines between 
the house and the grounds. They 
should be balanced on each side o’ the 
doorway—maybe a high shrub next to 
the doorway, and a lower-growing one 
next to that. Under your windows, 
y' ll want low-growing varieties so as 
not to shut out the sunshine; and at 
the corners of the house use tall ones, 
and make the planting bed a wee bit 
wider. Vines, in a way, are like shrubs 
—that is, for addin’ beauty by break- 
in’ up har-r-rsh lines. Plant them at 
the corners of the house, and along 
the chimney wall.” 

“How about 
flowers?” I asked. 
“Roses, for ex- 
ample?” 

With the men- 
tion of roses, Mac 
opened up like a 
fat man’s pores in 
a steam room. 





from shins | 


| f fernas | 


Roses, it seems, were a hobby of his. 
For the next ten minutes I was duck- 
ing such terms as Wichuraianas, Per- 
netianas, and Cherokees, and trying 
to store away such plain, garden var- 
iety information as a plain variety of 
gardener could make use of. I gath- 
ered that roses were easy to grow al- 
most anywhere, by following a few 
simple rules. The soil should be fairly 
heavy, thoroughly cultivated to a 
depth of 18 inches, and well fertilized. 
The plants themselves should be 
placed where they will receive plenty 
of sunshine. December to March 
is planting time. They require very 
little care—occasional cultivation, and 
only a small amount of irrigating. 
The latter point, Mac assured me, is 
half the trick of growing roses. Once 
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a week is enough to water 
roses, allowing the hose to 
run a slow stream at the 
roots of the plant until the 
sub-soil has been thor- 
oughly moistened. Avoid 
wetting the leaves, as it 
induces mildew. 

Bush roses need to be 
pruned twice a year—in 
January, when the general 
practice is to cut back all 
the longer branches to 
within two or three buds 
of the previous year’s 
growth, and again late in the summer 
to remove dead wood. Tea roses re- 
quire much less trimming, and climb- 
ers merely enough to eliminate dead 
shoots. By bearing these points in 
mind, I give you my word that any 
amateur gardener can have a success- 
ful rose garden. I say this with the 
utmost confidence—not because of my 
own knowledge of roses, but because 
even in those first, untutored, and 
trying years of gardening, I was able 
to grow some right slick-looking roses. 
And if I were able to grow them then 
in that sandpile, anyone can grow 
them. 

In a damp, foggy climate you 
might have some trouble with mildew, 
which is easily controlled by dusting 
the leaves with sulphur, or by spray- 
ing with a lime-and-sulphur solution. 
There are a number of the latter on 
the market. In any climate, you 
might have an occasional encounter 
with aphis. And right here, it might 
not be a bad idea to make a few re- 
marks about what an aphid is. Don’t 
be misled by the name. It sounds 


very pretty and romantic. In fact, 
when Mac first mentioned aphid to 
me, I thought it was some kind of 
plant, something like an iris, maybe, 
with pretty purple flowers. Well, it 


isn’t. To speak right out frankly 
and openly, an aphid is a cootie—a 
plant cootie—and a treacherous, 
low-principled cootie at that. I can 
have a little respect for some pests— 
for snails, and caterpillars, and even 
gophers, but not for a sneaking, 
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underhanded aphid that does its das- 
tardly work by means of deception. 

My experience with aphis began 
one day when I noticed what I 
thought was a luxuriant growth of 
tiny, new, green leaves on a branch of 
a hawthorn tree. As time went on, 
however, these tiny leaves didn’t dis- 
play any tendency to grow. On the 
contrary, the full-fledged leaves on 
the branch began to wither and curl 
up, and the branch itself commenced 
to turn black. It was then I made a 
careful inspection, and discovered 
that the tiny, green leaves were bugs. 
No, [ll call them by their proper 
name—not bugs, but /ice, aphis. And 
there were millions of them; for by 
that time the whole tree was infested. 

Now I remembered Mac’s saying 
something about tobacco being the 
thing for aphis, although just why a 
bunch of aphis would leave off killing 
a tree and take up smoking was be- 
yond me, unless, of course, they had 
read the cigarette ads and were trying 
to reduce. But that didn’t seem very 
probable. These aphis had pretty low 
foreheads, and I’ll venture to say 
there wasn’t one of them that ever 
read an ad or took any other steps to 
improve himself. Their idea of a good 
time was to go around killing people’s 
trees. 

Well, the more I thought of the to- 
bacco idea the more useless it seemed, 
until the wife came forward with the 
brilliant suggestion that what Mac no 


doubt meant was chewing tobacco. 


“T’ve heard about chewing insects,” 


she said, “and I’ll bet these are just 


that kind. And when they start chew- 
ing the tobacco, they’ll get sick and 
leave.” 
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You'll have to admit 
that the wife’s explana- 
tion sounded reasonable 
enough; so I bought sev-~ 
eral plugs of chewing to- 
bacco,cut them up in small 
chunks and tied them to 
the branches of the tree. 
But apparently, the aphis 
didn’t care for that par- 
ticular brand or had signed 
a no-tobacco pledge or 
something, because they 
kept right on working on 
the tree. By this time, 
three or four more branches had 
turned black,so I swallowed my pride 
and went to Mac. What I discovered 
after Mac got through chuckling over 
the affair was that the wife hadn’t 
been so far wrong, after all—only the 
tobacco should have been soaked in 
water and the solution sprayed on the 
tree. Nicotine spray is handier, how- 
ever, and you can buy it at the seed 
store. 

But getting back to fool-proof 
flowers for amateur gardeners—and 
especially amateur gardeners who 
want blooms during the winter and 
early spring months without taking 
too much time off from golf—here’s 
another one of Mac’s tips that I'll 
pass along. In October, plant 
tulips and daffodils. There’s a couple 
of plants that ought to warm the 
cockles of an amateur gardener’s 
heart; and I might add to them—to 
the plants, not the cockles—irises. 
For although the nursery catalogs 
usually give September as the plant- 
ing time for iris, in mild climates they 
may be planted almost any time. 
These three plants will thrive in the 
face of the most flagrant neglect, and 
in any kind of soil that is light and 
well-drained. They require no spe- 
cial attention, very little fertilizing, 
and the winter rains take care of irr1- 
gation. Besides all this, they’re re- 
markably free from pests—even go- 
phers eschew daffodil bulbs, and when 
a gopher won’t (Continued on page 62 
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Whats ew 
In Plumbin 


by 


William I. Garren 


The new bathroom is 
decorative. At left is 
shown the“Washington” 
bath, courtesy of the 
Washington Iron Works 


Sink fixture at extreme 
left is from Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co.; bath 
fixtures below, from 
Crane Plumbing Co. 








LUMBING has been termed 

architectural hygiene and so it is; 
hygiene in that it provides health in 
our living; architectural hygiene be- 
cause it combines beauty and utility. 
Beauty, we all know, is a part of the 
hygiene of living, and American sani- 
tary plumbing keeps pace with art in 
western homes. 

Of the larger problem of personal 
hygiene, or how to live in western 
homes, we will treat in a later article. 
Now we meet the problem of plumb- 
ing for the home. To state a problem 
is the quickest step toward its under- 
standing. Modern plumbing is con- 
cerned primarily with the supply of 
water and the elimination of surplus 
moisture, water and soluble wastes, 
through pipes, with the agency of 
liquid and gravity or pressure. Any 
liquid would do, but water is neces- 
sary to drinking and cooking, cheap, 
abundant and satisfactory. Some 
people have been known to take milk 
or champagne baths. The former has 
no food value taken in that manner; 
the latter may stain the bath tub! 

Ancient plumbing was essentially 
a system for public use and only a 
chosen few enjoyed plumbing as we 
know it, within the house. It was an 
honorable and general custom of the 
Romans daily, or on Saturdays, to in- 
habit the great Thermae or baths and 
gymnasiums. Drinking and bathing, 
as practiced then, were a public affair. 
Now bathing and drinking, are, of ne- 
cessity, a private affair, enjoyed only 
within the home. This change was 
hastened by the development of 
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New: a special lava- 
tory dedicated to the 
brushing of teeth. 
Courtesy of CraneCo. 








medical science and the 
campaign to reduce the 
spread of infectious dis- 
eases. The 20th Century pro- 
claimed that public health de- 
manded that wastes and all wash- 
ings be removed, rather than 
moved from one to another. We 
thus first developed the idea of 
private plumbing, and later sani- 
tary plumbing as we knowit now. 

We know in the matter of 
health that water not drained 
away from homes and basements 
causes dampness and foul air, 
with an attendant lowering of 
body resistance. Closed-in 
plumbing and open pipes and 
sewers cause a similar fouling of 
the air we breathe, encouraging 
the growth of bacteria, and 
lowering the vitality. Plumbing, 
to be sanitary, must then be 
designed with open fixtures, 
openly arrived at, connected to 
piping that is watertight, and 
sealed with water traps that are 
vented to the outside; the whole 
impervious to water and attack 








by the water or wastes passing 
through. 

Make your home damp-proof, 
water-proof, and germ-proof, 
admit generous, regulated 
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The shower is more fun than ever when 
it is enclosed behind a stout glass door. 
Photograph, courtesy of the Alloys Co. 
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quantities of air, light and sunshine, 
maintain it at a fairly constant tem- 
perature, and you have gone a long 
way toward health and hygiene. 

Water piping always under pres- 
sure 1S of galvanized steel or iron, 
copper or brass, and is installed with 
threaded joints. Lead under certain 
conditions generates poisons and is 
not used for water supply pipes. In 
cold climates water pipes must be 
carefully located or insulated against 
freezing and pitched so the pipes can 
be drained. Excessive pressure may 
be reduced with installation of a 
pressure-reducing valve. This will 
also keep the fixture valves in ad- 
justment. 

Noise in water pipes is caused by 
air, loose pipes, connections, or 
washers. Vertical air chambers above 
the end of the supply line at the fix- 
tures will eliminate air hammering 
noise. Hose lines taken off the water 
supply outside the house will remove 
noise from within. The insulating of 
waste pipes and soil lines within par- 
titions also reduces transmission of 
sound. 


Her water in large installations ot 
four or more baths is best in- 
stalled on a circulating or loop system. 
In small homes direct lines are satis- 
factory. Separate small branch lines 
to baths and kitchen will reduce the 
waste of both water and fuel in draw- 
ing off the cold water between the 
heater and the tap. Wherever possi- 
ble, install double or combination 
faucets to mix and temper the water. 
This is a distinct saving and conveni- 
ence. 

Drainage is important. If your 
home or basement is in the path of 
water seepage, install an open drain 
tile line to carry the water away. It is 
cheaper than damp-proofing walls and 
bailing out basements. Allow about 
one square inch of rain leader pipe for 
every 140 square feet of superficial 
area of your house, and avoid flooded 


gutters and sleepless 
nights. Screens at 
the leader heads keep 
autumn leaves and 
other debris from 
stopping the flow of 
rainwater in its 
rightful path. For 
rain leaders and gut- 
ters use well painted, 
galvanized iron or 
copper, or lead- 
plated iron. Do not 
combine copper and 
galvanized iron or 
zinc. An electrolytic 
action will eventu- 
ally destroy the pipe. 

Soil and waste drainage is usually 
connected within the house. Cast iron, 
hub jointed, asphalt dipped pipe is 
commonly used and satisfactory. This 
piping should be direct 
with as few bends as 
possible and with clean- 
outs at convenient points. 
If clay pipe is used out- 
side the house, take ex- 
treme care to place it 
where it can be easily 
repaired, lay it on a good 
bed, and see that the 
joints are extremely well 
cemented and calked. 

Minimum pipe sizes are 
as follows: water supply, 
house, 34 inch; water 
supply, branches, % inch; 
gas supply, branches, 3 34 
inch; gas ‘supply water 
heater and furnace, con- 
sult manufacturer. 

Trap wastes, basins 
1% tol’ inches (each), 
drain 3 inches; trap 
wastes, baths, 1% inches 
(each), drain 3 inches. 
Trap wastes, kitchen 
sinks 1% to 2 inches, 
drain 3 inches. Trap 
wastes, toilets 31% to 4 
inches, sewer 4 inches. 

All pipes are pro- 





portionately in- 
creased with  in- 
crease in number of 











fixtures. City reg- 
ulations and laws 
are for minimum 
requirements and 
in most cases are 
satisfactory. It is 
well, however, to 
consult an archi- 


A permanently in- 
stalled electric dish- 
washer sink brings 
permanent joy to 
the homemaker’s 
heart. By courtesy 
of Kohler of Kohler 
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Low bowl toilet. Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


ee 





A compact answer to the question of space 
for that needed extra bathroom (Crane Co. 


tect or a plumbing fixture manu- 
facturer and get impartial advice. 
Minimums tend to become standards 
and are dangerous. 

The fixtures in your 
home are what you will 
be most concerned with. 
A new era of today has 
arrived and, sharply con- 
trasted with yesterday, 
presents new and alluring 
possibilities in your 
home. There is a new 
note of line, convenience, 
and style that makes the 
batharoom to beenjoyed. 

Your own taste in 
color and style can be 
carried out in every piece 
of plumbing in the bath, 
and these sculptured 
forms are graced with 
fittings of the modeler’s 
art, distinctive beyond 
all former imagination; 
the smoothness and sim- 
plicity of the enamels 
contrast with the sheen 
of satin plates of chrom- 
ium, non-tarnishable, 
easily wiped, every 
handle affording a tactile 
thrill to the hand. 

Fixtures are of iron, 
enameled now with high grade acid- 
resisting enamels that are impervious 
to all stains, and of china from the 
kilns of the master potters of America, 
fired to the perfection of Haviland and 
the hardness of glass. 

We pass beyond sanitation. It is 
arrived, established. Beauty and con- 
venience are new notes in the home. 
The large closet off the children’s bed- 
room affords the possibility of a shower 
and lavatory and noiseless toilet, trans- 
forming the house to the needs of the 
growing family. Fixtures are installed 
today complete with all piping at 
very reasonable cost. hima that 
it pays always to buy quality goods. 
The reliability of those hidden pipes 
in your home is of tremendous impor- 
tance to your health and <a 
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HE telephone rings! You are 
asked to drop in informally 
at Christine’s studio for Sunday 
night supper. You are overjoyed, 
and why? Is it because of “just 
another party?” No, not that, for 
you are Frankly rather surfeited with 
the usual round of dinners, luncheons 
and teas you have lately attended. 
But Sunday night supper at Chris- 
tine’s! That is quite another matter, 
for here is a hostess who does things 
differently and well. Christine, who 
has made a thorough study of the 
problem of entertaining on a limited 
Income, arrived at the conclusion 
some time ago that her specialization 
lay in menus with a foreign tang. She 
has a great flair for subtle blending 
of aromatics and spices, and being 
widely traveled she has collected 
many of her favorite recipes at their 
original source. 
These intimate little Sunday night 
suppers of Christine’s are limited to 
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Shantung tart de- 
serves an Oriental 
setting such as 
this. Flowers from 
Joseph’s, basketed 
tea from Goldberg, 
Bowen and ‘Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH YOUNG 8TUDIOS 
ARRANGED BY DORIS HUDSON MOSS 


STUDIO SUPPERS 
FOR SUNDAY NIGHTS 


by 
Phyllis Pulliam Jervey 


eight guests chosen for their con- 
geniality. With her uncovered refec- 
tory table shining in the soft candle- 
light, her peasant pottery, her open 
fire merrily blazing away, her phono- 
graph playing native records to har- 
monize with the particular menu of 
the evening, no wonder her parties 
are worthy of remembrance and emu- 
lation! 

Before going abroad on any gusta- 
tory adventures, I want to tell you 
about a Californian menu that Chris- 
tine uses frequently. Here it is. 

Californian Supper 
Calavo and Grapefruit Cup 
Ripe Olives 
Artichoke Supreme Spinach Mold 
Finger Rolls 
Apricot Whip Walnut Drops 
Loganberry Punch 
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That typically Californian fruit, 
the luscious calavo, blends particu- 
larly well with firm grapefruit sec- 
tions. Sprinkle a bit of salt and 
paprika on the calavo strips, and use 
1 teaspoonful of chili sauce and 2 or 3 

tablespoonfuls of grapefruit juice and 
a tiny sprig of fresh mint to each cup. 
Serve icy cold. 

The artichoke supreme is a deli- 
cious combination of 4 artichoke 
hearts, 1 pound of fresh mushrooms 
sautéd in butter and a No. 2 can of 
very small peas. Mix together in a 
thin cream sauce using evaporated 
milk as it is so rich and creamy and 
much less expensive than real cream. 
Put into individual ramekins with a 
covering of fine cracker crumbs mixed 
with melted butter and bake in a hot 
oven (400 degrees) for about 20 
minutes, or until a golden color, and 
decorate with parsley and pimento 
stars. 


The spinach mold is prepared the 
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day before if more convenient, or it 
will chill in about eight hours in a 
refrigerator. First, wash 2 pounds of 
fresh spinach thoroughly in several 
clean waters. Cook, salted but with- 
out water, until tender, then drain 
and to the juice add water to make 
2 cupfuls. Heat to boiling point and 
in it dissolve 1 package of lemon 
flavored gelatine. Add % teaspoon- 
ful of salt and let cool until almost 
jellied. Chop the spinach fine and 
when the gelatine is slightly thick- 
ened add to it 2 cupfuls of the spin- 
ach. Turn into one large fancy mold 
and chill until firm. Unmold just 
before serving and garnish with radish 
roses, lettuce hearts and slices of 
lemon. Pass a mayonnaise dressing 
with this salad. 

For the delicious dessert in the 
same menu, add 2 egg whites, beaten 
stiff, to 2 cupfuls of apricot pulp and 
sweeten to taste with powdered sugar. 
Add 1 teaspoonful eeu flavor- 
ing. Fold in 1 cupful of whipped 
cream and put into refrigerator tray 
to chill but not to freeze. Serve in 
sherbet glasses. 


Mexican Supper 
Casaba Melon with Lime 
Baked Mexican Beans Shrimp Salad 
Guava Jelly Mound and Cream Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 
Mexican Chocolate or Cereal Beverage 


For this favorite of Sunday night 
supper dishes, the baked Mexican 
beans, you soak 2 cupfuls of white 


Thanksgiving time 
turns our thoughts 
to lovely tables. 
Wouldn’t you like 
to own any or all of 
these bits of beauty 
—silver pheasants, 
pewter compote and 
coffee pot, swan 
shaped nut cups, 
Dresden place plates? 
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beans overnight in cold water with 
1 clove of garlic. Next day, remove 
the garlic and drain the beans. Cover 
with salted boiling water, add % 
pound of bacon or salt pork and 2 
onions, cut up. Let boil gently until 
the beans are almost done and not 
broken. One hour before serving 
partially drain the beans and add to 
them 1 cupful of thickened tomato 
sauce or tomato paste, 2 well beaten 
eggs, salt, pepper, and paprika to 
taste. Turn into a buttered casserole, 
sprinkle fine crumbs, grated cheese 
and diced ham or bacon on top, and 
bake at 350 degrees until lightly 
browned. 

A simple way to prepare Mexican 
chocolate is to add 1 teaspoonful of 
arrowroot, moistened in a little evap- 
orated milk, to each cupful of choco- 
late. Boil together for five minutes, 
then beat with a rotary egg beater 
until it foams; add extra sugar if de- 
sired. Cereal beverage may be treated 
in the same way, though it is not 
boiled. Simply pour boiling water 
over the desired amount of cereal 
beverage and proceed as above. 


Italian Supper 
Antipasto 
Spaghetti a la Italiana 


Broccoli Italian Breadsticks 


Almond Cookies with Italian Chocolate - 
Antipasto, the Italian form of hors 
a’ euvres, consists of a variety of rel- 
ishes passed before the soup, or in 
Spaghetti a la 


this case before the 
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Italiana. The latter dish is prepared 
as follows: Put 2 quarts of salted 
water to boil and 15 minutes before 
serving put in 1 pound of unbroken 
Italian spaghetti and cook for 10 
minutes after the water has again 
begun to boil furiously. Drain in a 
colander. Have this sauce prepared 
beforehand: Sauté in olive oil 1 pre- 
viously roasted chicken or 1 pound 
of roasted veal and 1 pound of roasted 
beef, cut up; 2 garlic cloves, minced; 
1 onion, cut up; 1 teaspoonful of 
vinegar; 1% teaspoonful i pase 1 
teaspoonful of salt; and at the last, 
1 small can of tomato paste. When 
well mixed and thick, remove from 


the fire. There should be 2 cupfuls 
of sauce. Have grated % pound of 


Parmesan cheese. Arrange the spa- 
ghetti in layers on a hot platter: first 
the spaghetti, then the sauce, and 
last of all the cheese. Serve at once. 

The Italian chocolate is prepared 
much the same way as the Mexican 
with the exception that the thicken- 
ing is done with egg yolks. It is pre- 
pared by pouring a quart of boiling 
chocolate, made with evaporated 
milk, from a height onto 3 egg yolks, 
which have been beaten with % cup- 
ful of sugar until frothy. Serve hot 
or cold, topped with whipped cream. 

Here in the West there is probably 
greater interest in Hawaiian cookery 
than anywhere else in this country. 
The following supper, then, should 
be popular. (Continued on page 50 


The silver, china, 
glass and pewter 
illustrated in this 
photograph’ are 
shown through the 
courtesy of the 
White House, San 
Francisco. Charm- 
ing, fruit-shaped 
candies from Gold- 
berg, Bowen and Co. 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


















Noodle Ring 
(Illustrated on this page) 
1 package of noodles 1 teaspoonful of water 
| \\ 4 eggs, separated ‘ | — ( wee cheese 
Salt, pepper, and red pepper 1 cupful of mi 
Boil pogdles until tender 77 Creamed crab or chicken 
— Cook the noodles in boiling salted water until tender. Drain and let 











| cool. Beat the egg yolks, add salt, pepper and a dash of red pepper, and 
| the teaspoonful of water. Mix well, and add to the cooled noodles. Then 
| add the grated cheese and milk, and mix well. Lastly, fold in the egg 
| whites, beaten stiff. Butter a ring mold, pour the noodle mixture into It, 
| set the ring mold into a pan with about an inch of hot water in the bottom 
| of it, and put into a moderate oven (375 degrees.) Bake 40 minutes, or 
| until a knife thrust into the mixture comes out clean. Turn out carefully 
| ona large platter or chop plate, and fill the center with creamed chicken 
| or crab. Garnish with parsley and serve.—Mrs. D. J., Redding, California. 
| 

| 








Creole Salad 


For each serving, put one large slice of pineapple on a crisp leaf of let- 
tuce. Cover with maple cream dressing and sprinkle with chopped pecans. 











, Beat egg yolk, ada seasou~| | Make the maple cream dressing as follows: 
IN ings and water ~ Beat together in the upper part of a double boiler 1 egg yolk and 4 cup- 
\ eit ' ful of maple syrup. Cook, stirring, until thick. Let cool, then add 1 table- 


spoonful of lemon juice and gently fold in % cupful of whipped cream.— 
R. R., Longview, Washington. 


Rainy Day Soup 

This soup, of course, is just as acceptable on bright days, but it does 
appeal when the weather is chilly. Moreover, it makes the children enjoy 
spinach. The ingredients are: 

1 lamb shank soup bone 1 bunch of spinach 
8 or 10 stalks of celery 

Cover the soup bone with cold water and let-boil slowly for 1 hour. 
Add the vegetables, which have been well washed and diced, and cook 
another hour. Remove the meat, strain the vegetables, and add salt and 
| pepper to taste. Serve hot.—Mrs. M. I. W., Culver City, California. 












Daa to noodles, with . 


grated. cheese and mi Chili Cheese Salad Mold 








A 1 tablespoonful of granulated gela- : pint of cottage cheese 
tine 1 cupful of mayonnaise 
3 tablespoonfuls of cold water Pinch of salt 
1 cupful of chili sauce 1 cupful of whipped cream 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes. Heat the chili sauce, 
and in it dissolve the soaked gelatine. Let cool, and combine with the 
other ingredients, folding in the whipped cream ‘last. (Evaporated milk, 
thoroughly chilled, may very nicely be whipped and used instead of 
the cream.) Pour into individual molds or into a ring or melon mold, and 
chill in the refrigerator. To serve, turn out on lettuce. This is very easily 
and quickly prepared, and is most attractive-——Mrs. K. M., Balboa 
Beach, California. 





Salmon Gems 
1 cupful of salmon ¥ cupful of milk 
2 eggs, separated 1 cupful of chopped stuffed olives 
Fold in egg whites, 1% cupfuls of toasted flaked break- Salt and pepper 


deaten sti fon fast cereal 

If canned salmon is used, drain and mince it. Combine with the slightly 
beaten egg yolks, cereal, milk, olives, and seasonings. Add the beaten 
whites last, folding them in lightly. Put into oiled gem pans and bake 
30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). Serve ak cream sauce, 
— sprinkled with chopped parsley.—Mrs. R. D. R., Vancouver, Washington. 
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U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Creamed Celery 
1 bunch of celery 2 cupfuls of celery stock 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter ¥4 cupful of evaporated milk 
1 tablespoonful of flour Salt, pepper, and paprika 
Wash the celery. gut into small pieces, and cook until tender in sufficient 
salted water to cover (there should be 2 cupfuls when done.) Drain, sav- 
ing the stock. Blend the butter and flour over the fire, add the stock and 
milk, and cook, stirring, until smooth and slightly thickened. Add a 
pinch of salt and a dash of pepper, and pour over the celery. When taken 
up in the serving dish, sprinkle lightly with paprika. Serve very hot.— 
M. K., San Diego, California. 


Cocoanut Fondant Fudge 


1 teaspoonful of butter 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of cocoanut 


21% cupfuls of milk 
3 cupfuls of white sugar 


Boil the milk and sugar slowly together until the syrup forms a firm ball 
in cold water (236 degrees). Remove from the fire and add the butter. 
Let stand until almost cold before stirring it, then add the vanilla and 
stir in one direction until it is creamy and beginning to get firm. Add the 
cocoanut, and pour into buttered tins. This is a marvelously creamy 
candy. It must not be stirred while warm. A little cream added to the 
candy before stirring it turns it into a delicious cake filling and icing — 
R. S., Rainier, Oregon. 


Pork Chops Glorified 


6 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
2 cupfuls of water 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
4 cupful of raisins 
3 apples : 

Put into a bowl the sage, salt, and flour; dip the pork chops into this 
mixture, and brown them on both sides in the hot fat in a heavy frying 
pan. Transfer the chops to a baking pan or dish. To the fryings left in 
the pan add the rest of the dredging flour (and a little more, if needed), 
let brown lightly, then stir in the water, vinegar, and raisins. Cook, 
stirring, until thick, then pour over the chops. Peel the apples, core, 
and cut them in halves crosswise; place half an apple on top of each chop, 
and put into a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 40 minutes. Serve 


hot.—-Mrs. W. G. F., Venice, California. 


V4 teaspoonful of sage 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
6 pork chops 


Chocolate Bread Pudding 


1) teaspoonfuls of vanilla 
2 tablespoonfuls of cocoa or ground 
chocolate 
1 cupful of sweet milk 
Soak the bread (either white or whole wheat may be used) for a few 
minutes in cold water. Drain off the water, and mash the bread with a 
potato masher. Mix the cocoa with the sugar, add to the bread, and mix 
thoroughly. Beat the egg, add the vanilla and milk, and mix with the 
bread. Pour all into a buttered baking dish, and bake half an hour in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees). Serve warm or cold. 
This sauce is excellent with the pudding: 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 teaspoonful of cocoa or ground 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour chocolate 
¥4 cupful of sugar 11% cupfuls of sweet’ milk 
Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the flour and cocoa, and stir well 
while browning slightly. Add the sugar and milk, and stir until smooth 
and thick, then remove from the fire——Mrs. M. D. B., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Vg loaf or more of stale bread 
34 cupful of sugar 
1 or 2 eggs 
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Decorate with parsley 
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OST garden tenderfeet on the 
Pacific Coast make the mistake 
of putting off their planting. While it 
is true that fall bulbs may be planted 
as late as January, finer blooms and 
longer stems are gained by early 
planting. And why defer the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs until the end 
of the rainy season—why not give 
them the advantage of this free water? 
Nothing is gained by planting seeds 
of tender annuals too early in the 
spring, but by planting them in 
frames or boxes, transplanting later, 
early bloom is assured. 
Fk 
For tenderfeet who are inclined to 
be lazy we recommend particularly a 
= of flowering shrubs, gladio- 
us, iris, tulips, daffodils and ‘dahlias. 
With such an array one is sure of 
bloom a good part of the year and 
with a minimum of labor. The tulips, 
daffodils and iris should be planted 
now, the shrubbery next month. 


tr - & 

Shrubbery, carefully selected, 
frames the house and garden in love- 
liness and gives the home that air of 
being permanently planted. Your 
shrubbery will bring added pleasure 
and beauty if you will plant some of 
the cotoneasters with their gay ber- 
ries, and some of the flowering shrubs 
such as camellias, weigelas, azaleas, 
“butterfly bush,” and daphne. 

+ + 

Every western city can be a “rose 
city” and every western garden can 
boast a marvelous rose garden. Add 
some good varieties to your collection 
this year. December, January and 
February are good planting months, 
the earlier the better. Buy good 
stock, give the plants good drainage, 
moisture, and regular feedings of 
plant food, and Nature will do the 
rest. Prune hybrid teas and bush 
roses just before new spring growth 
starts. Climbing roses are pruned 
after the blooming season is over. 


Does your garden bask in the smile 
of a flowering fruit tree? If not, do 
plan to set out one this winter and 
let its dainty blossoms make a huge 
bouquet over your spring flowers. 


[SUNSET 











Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 


See the March, 1930 issue of SuNsET 
for inspiration and information on 
this subject. 


tk & & 

The man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before 
is no smarter than the man who com- 
bines beauty and utility in his trees. 
A few nut, apple, pear or fig trees will 
add interest to your home grounds. 
And what is lovelier than a glossy 
leafed orange tree with its fragrant 





@ 
My 
Foolish Neighbors 


Smith, across the way, paid $2000 
for his lot—almost a dollar a square 
foot. He lets hundreds of dollars 
stand idle there in the ground every 
year, receiving no revenue. What 
compound interest he could get on 
his investment by planting it to 


beauty! 


Jones is another foolish neighbor. 
Just because he spent a few dollars 
four or five years ago for plants he 
thinks his place is landscaped. I'd 
dig that old stuff out and put in 
some newer, better varieties. He 
gets new clothes for himself before 
his old ones are entirely worn out 
but he certainly lets his garden go 
shabby. And more folks see his 


home than his neckties! 


My other foolish neighbor came 
from Iowa, and hasn’t learned yet 
that you can have flowers the year 
| around here in sunny California. He 
| has flowers in summer but his winter 
| garden is as bare as the winter corn- 
| 





fields from whence he came! 
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blossoms and its sunshiny fruit? 
Order now. 


+ & 

Give yourself and your garden a 
treat by sowing some of the new holly- 
hock larkspur seed this fall. Thin the 
plants to at least a foot apart. More 
space is better. In a cool spot, well 
watered, they will grow five feet tall. 
Also try a few seeds of the tree lupine. 


tr & & 

One of the best plants in my rock 
garden this year is the native Pent- 
stemon heterophyllus. After beginning 
to flower early in the spring, it is still 
in full flower at this writing. It is 
both disease and drought resistant. 


Some gardeners in the colder cor- 
ners of the Pacific prefer not to prune 
bush roses until spring. In case some 
growth has been nipped by the cold, 
it can be trimmed when danger of 
further frost is passed. The rose will 
make healthy new growth and the 
symmetry of the bush will be retained. 
If the new growth, forced out by early 
pruning, were nipped and the bush 
pruned a second time, many blossoms 
would be lost. 


November is a good month for 
transplanting evergreen shrubs and 
trees. It is their quiet time of the 
year. Staked and protected from the 
north wind, they have every chance 
for surviving. Work the soil as deep 
and as fine as possible, tamp the earth 
around the roots and water well, but 
do not make a bog of the hole. While 
evergreens like a big drink, they do 
not want to swim in it. 


+ & 

Most gardeners still experience 
trouble over proper soil acidity for 
rhododendrons. Peat moss, which 
varies in degree of acidity, is not al- 
ways sufficient. But if a pound of 
lump alum is dissolved in five gallons 
of water and each rhododendron is 
given a liberal dose of this liquid once 
a month, the problem of acidity need 
no longer trouble you. This attention 
is in addition to normal watering. If 
your rhododendrons are under trees, 
double the watering to replace the 
moisture stolen by the tree roots. 
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Partial view of Armstrong Nurseries display yards, located on 
world-famed, pepper tree-lined Euclid Ave., Ontario, California 


40th ANNIVERSARY 


of the WEST’S LARGEST NURSERIES 


AND WHAT IT MEANS TO GARDEN LOVERS EVERYWHERE 


N 1890, John S. Armstrong founded the Armstrong Nurseries 

at Ontario, California, and staked his future success on an un- 
swerving policy of giving complete satisfaction to his customers. 
From a small beginning, forty years ago, supplying the wants of 
neighboring California friends and ranchers, grew the largest 
nurseries in the West. Mr. Armstrong has rightly adopted the 
slogan, “We grow and make friends.” 


To commemorate this 40th Anniversary, and in recognition of the 
West’s loyalty, Armstrong desires to offer new and old friends the 
opportunity of ordering the following 40th Anniversary Collec- 
tions of Roses, Ornamentals and Bulbs, as well as other feature 
products of our 700-acre nurseries, on the following seven pages, 
at special prices based on quality which we guarantee to be satis- 
factory. Ask your friends or neighbors about Armstrong products. 


Special 40th Anniversary Money-Saving Offerings 


Use Order Blank on Page 42 


8 Choice Ornamental Plants 
The ENTIRE GROUP for $5.00 


Several new and rare species and all are particu 
larly well adapted to the Pacific Coast. For 
other States we will make suitable substitutions 
for the two marked (*). Also see pages 40 
and 41. 

CAMELLIA PINK PERFECTION—love 
ly light pink flowers. 

CAMELLIA ROSITA-—deep rose color 
CRIPPS GOLDEN CYPRESS— dwarf 
golden evergreen. 
TRANSVAAL DAISIES 
with pastel colorings. 
CHINESE HOLLY —the new Holly from 
China. 

*GARDENIA—the most fragrant flower 
grown. 

*SCARLET ABUTILON —flowers like 


fairy Chinese lanterns. 


ANGELE PERNET 


HOOSIER BEAUTY 


PATIENCE 


_ 


—_ 


Orange Yellow. 


novelty flowers 


i) 


—" 


-_ 


_ 


Now 8 for $5.00 


In This Day of Straight 8’s 
HERE’S AN 8 FOR $5.00 


DAME EDITH HELEN 


LADY MARGARET STEWART 12 


DUCHESS OF ATHOL, Rich Golden Bronze 
LORD CHARLEMONT _ Velvety Crimson 
FEU JOSEPH LOOYMANS, 


Magnificent new varieties, the 
finest in the Rose world. They 
will in-rease the smileage of sat- 
isfaction in your rose garden. 


Regular price $7.75 


Special Bulb Offer—Collection of 
FIFTY-NINE FOR $5.00 


November is one of the best months to plant spring 
flowering bulbs. We have selected from our large list 


Brilliante Orange a collection which contains varieties that give the most 
Magnificent Pink satisfaction, which we offer to you at a very low price 
on this anniversary occasion. All bulbs will be of the 


largest size and the best kinds 
NARCISSUS—AII large-flowering varie- 
ties, including Emperor and King Alfred 
TULIPS—Many colors and several differ 
ent types. 

HY ACINTHS—Each a different color, 
very largest bulbs 

LILIUM HENRYI—The tall, orange 
flowered Show Lily, robust and long-lived 
LILIUM ELEGANS SEMIPLENO- 
Dwarf, early-blooming Lily with semi- 
double flowers, rich blood-red spotted with 
black 

6 SNOW DROPS—Dainty little bell-like 
blossoms—the first flowers of spring 
RANUNCULUS—Double and semi-dou- 


ble flowers in all color combinations 


Popular Scarlet 


Red and Yellow 
Rich Cerise 1 


Nm 


tht 


_ 


_ 





SUPER SPECIAL—AII 3 of the above collections, $13.75 





SEE FOLLOWING 





Here’s an opportunity to get maximum value for your investment in Growing Things. 


SEVEN PAGES 


Wa 
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Armstrong Roses 
thrive anywhere in 
the United States 










Many people’s favorite. The 
finest ‘‘buttonhole’’ rose. Abun- 
dance of long, slender, coral- 
pink buds, every one perfect, 
nothing spectacular, just ‘‘charm.”’ 


75c each, 10 for $6.50 














% 





#10—NONA (not iltustrated) 








Lalu’s younger sister. a deeper rosy- #11—LADY MARGARET 
salmon; long, tight buds. 
STEWART 


$1.00 each, 10 for $9.00 






Buds of deep sunflower yellow, 
heavily veined and splashed 
with orange-scarlet. A master- 
piece on long, rigid stems. 
Opens to full, fragrant, cad- 
mium-orange flowers. 


$1.00 each 
10 for $9.00 






#12—ANGELE PERNET 
A most original shade of rich brownish 
orange, a color bardly conceivable in a 
rose. Indispensable in any good rose 
garden 


$1.00 each, 10 for $9.00 a 

















#13—Dame Edith Helen 
» Abundance of big, full, glow- 
ing-pink. delightfully fragrant, 
double flowers; vigorous up- 
right, long-stemmed bush. 
$1.00 each 

10 for $9.00 

























##14—GOLDEN 
EMBLEM 
Long. golden-yellow, 
crimson-tinted buds 
on long. stiff stems; 
open to full golden- 
yellow flowers. Glossy 

green foliage. 
75c¢ ea., 10 for $6.50 


2 








OTHER SPECIALS 
(Illustrated) 
#1—ETOILE DE HOLLANDE 
Brilliant red < 
#2—FEU JOSEPH LOOYMANS 
Boff, yellow and apricot $1.00 
#3—MME. EDOUARD HERRIOTT 



















Copper ste $ .75 
#?#4—IRISH CHARM 

Deep blush pink . $1.00 
#5—HOOSIER BEAUTY 

Dazzling seariet 0... ..$ .75 
#6—WM. KORDES 

Pink, red and vellow $1.00 
#t7—MME. ALBERT BARBIER 

Golden salmon _....... .-.-- $1.00 






#8—CUBA. Orange scarlet _...$1.00 
' #92—Entire Collection, 1 each 
Sa OE SS 8 for $6.75 
















#15—SOUVENIR 
DE CLAUDIUS 
PERNET 
The most famons yel- 
low rose. Clear. bright 
and unfading: often 
imitated, never yet 

equalled. 


75c ea., 10 for $6.50 
















Armstrong Rose Fields Where World's ‘Choicest Roses Are Grown 
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WiLL MAKE YOUR 
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GARDEN BRIGHTER 


Sturdy, Ready-to-bloom 


Armstrong Roses 
—thrive anywhere m U. S. A. 


They go to your garden freshly dug 
from our large fields, where our Rose 
Specialists make each bush a perfect 
specimen. (See illustration.) 


(A) The strong, heavy canes on Arm- 
strong Roses (shown partially pruned 
for planting) are ready to burst into 
bloom in the spring. 


(B) The ample root system insures 
proper nourishment of 
foliage and blooms. 














#17—Julien Potin — Long buds of 
clear bright yellow $1.00 each 
2#186—Fontanelle — Lemon yellow 
pening to gold. .....$1.008 each 





2#19—Golden Gleam 


—Golklen-yellow 
tinted crimson $1.00 each 







#20 
Collection of three 















#21—TALISMAN 


Vividly colored frilled petals, a glori- 
ous mixture of orange, yellow and 
pink, a new shading with every change 
of weather, the greatest “break” in 
colors in 10 years. About the sweetest- 
scented rose you can find 


$]-5° .ach—10 for $12.50 





10 Armstrong “Regulars” $4 
Since we grow large quantities of some established 


rose favorites, we are able to offer this entire selection 
at the low price of $4. (Not illustrated.) 
N.. 


CHA’ Clear pink baby rese 
FRAU past. DRUSCHKI best pure white: rose 
EDWARD MAWLEY.. enormous deep crimson flowers 
HADLEY sins one of the finest red roses 





light sulphur yellow 
bright satiny pink 
deep roxy carmine 


HARRY KIRKE 
CAROLINE TESTOUT 


MME. 
MRS. CHARLES RUSSELL 
NGDON 














LADY HILLI golden yellow 
RADIANCE s Ivery pink 
RED RADIANCE light rosy red 


426 Collection for $4 
OTHER FEATURED ROSES 


(not illustrated) 
2#27—MARION CRAN. A very bright combination of 
deep buttercup yellow margined and blushed with 
cerise and scarlet in the buds, completely suffused 
with scarlet in the open flower. Low. spreading bush. 
2##28—PATIENCE. (ienerally a searlet-carmine, but 
varying to orange-scariet and clear carmine. The pro- 
fusion of long slender buds, open to splendid flowers 
that hold their color weil. 
$1.50 each—10 for $12.50 


2#29—IMPERIAL POTENTATE. 
licious fragrance. remarkable lasting qualities. 
nated in Vortland, Oregon. Almost thornless. 
A. BR. BARRACLOUGH. Ranks second 
only to Dame Edith Helen ax a pink rose, and blooms 
are sometimes better. Immense. conical buds and 
enormous flowers of clear pink. Unusually fragrant. 


$1.00 each—10 for $9 


#31—LOS ANGELES. A garden is sadly incomplete 
without this famous. rich flame-pink rose. 

ELSE POULSEN. New type of ‘‘baby’’ rose. 
Little slender clear-rose-pink buds in graceful clusters, 
open to lovely semi-double flowers. 


75c each—10 for $6.50 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 


#11—LADY MARGARET STEWART (illustrated 
and described on opposite page). $1.00 each. 
2#33—LORD CHARLEMONT. Fragrant beautifully- 
formed high-centered flowers of deep crimson. Easily 
one of best 3 or 4 red roses. $1.00 each. 
2#t34—DUCHESS OF ATHOL. Full double flowers on 
heavy stems, very rich shade of golden-bronze flushed 
with orange, One of the most remarkable shades in 
roses. $1.00 each. 


#35 Collection of the 3 for $2.75 


Clear rose-pink, de- 
Origi- 













































# 22—Kitty Kinninmonth 
#23—Nora Cunningham 
Two fine new climbers just intro- 
duced from Australia. Kitty is a very 
deep shade of pink. Nora is lighter. 
Both are strong growers. and which 
ever you choose vou are sure to like the 
biz. brightly-colored flowers. The best 
way is to try them both 
1 each—10 for $9 


#24—Climbing Golden 






Long es. canes, og quantities 
of beautiful yellow and red buds. é 


$1 each—10 for $9 af 
# ae on. 18 
25—Quakeress | 
Our new climbing rose here intro- ; 
duced for —, first time. Originated “7 
by Capt. Geo. Thomas, famous rose Laie | 
hybridizer. Sort clear-yellow flowers ‘ 


borne in clusters against the shiny 
clear-green foliage threughout the 
length of long canes. Blooms in spring 
and all through the summer. 

50 each—10 for $12.50 / 








Please Order By Number— Use Order 





Blank on Page 42 
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#46 
KING ORANGE 


(below ) 





One of 35 citrus fruits 
our 1931 
atalog along with many 
and sub- 


Cherimoya No, 45 
at left. 
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1ipt Large, handsome, purplish-brown 
4 with rich, strawberry- red, fine- 
| grained, sweet and juicy flesh. Un- 
* excelled for home use 
4 tu 6 ft., 75¢ ea., 10 for $6.50 
a 
4, 


#50—MARAVILLE 
DE MALAGA GRAPE 


For home use, the very 
finest of red grapes. 
Very large, round, 
bright-red berries, firm 
and sweet. Ripens mid- 








season. 

25c each, 10 for $2.00 mae 
. t 
.” 













#64— BLAKEMORE 
STRAWBERRY 
Newly introduced and 
recommended by the U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bright, light-red. firm. 
solid berries. Remark- 
ably tine flavor fresh or 
preserved, and color is 
held at all time 

10 for 60c, 100 for $3. 























CHERRIES 


#36—BING (Illus.) Large, brownish-red, 
wonderful for canning, shipping, eating. 
437—TARTARIAN. Early, purplish- 
black. Finest to eat fresh. Rich and juicy. 
2#38—MORELLO. Large, dark, wine-red 


sour cherry. 
4 to 6 ft, T5c ea., 10 for $6.50, 


PRUNES 


239—STANDARD (Illus.) Large, 
and juicy. Finest for home use. 
4 to 6 ft., 75¢ va., 10 for $6,650 


PEACHES 


(5 varieties covering the season) 
##40—IMPERIAL. Yellow skin, rich yel- 
low flesh. June to July 
#41—LUKENS. White skin and flesh—- 
tender, sweet and juicy. August. 

42—J. H. HALE. Large, highly-colored 
with vellow flesh. August 
7##438-—SALWAY (Illus) Yellow skin, de- 
licious white flesh. September. 
#44—MILLER’S LATE. [ arge, 
freestone. Ripens November. 

4 to 6 ft., T5c ea., 10 for $6.50. 
#45—CHERIMOYA (lilus.) Custard 
apple, smooth, white, custard-like flesh. 
Considered by many as best sub-tropical 
fruit for planting in southern California. 
$3.50 each. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


#46—KING MANDARIN (illus.) High 
quality mandarin orange. Few seeds and 
delightful aromatic flavor. One year old 


tree, $2 
FIGS 


7#47—BROWN TURKEY i Iilus.) 


rich 


yellow 


7#48—BRUNSWICK. Light brown. This 
is hardiest fig. 
2#49—KADOTA. Finest fresh fig. Yel- 


low-white skin, 
4 to 6 ft... 


GRAPES 


#50—MARAVILLE DE MALAGA (Illus. 
#51—BLACK MONUKKA. Sevdless Per 
sian. Wonderful eating. Early August. 
7##52—BLACK HAMBURG. Firm, juicy, 
sweet and rich. Late September. 
#53—BLACK MUSCAT. Richest tlavor 
of all grapes. August. 


pale amber flesh. 
T5c ea., 10 for $6.50 


GRAPES 


(Continued) 
2754—CORNICHON. Late 


Long oval berries. October. 


black grape 


#55—DATTIER DE BEYROUTH. (ne 
of finest for cating Long oval white 
berries. September. 

#56—HYCALES (White). Sweet, juicy 


and very early. July. 
2#57—KHALILI ( White). 
season. Fine flavor. 
258—RIBIER( Black). The largest grape. 
Very sweet and rich. August. 


No. 50 to 58, 25c each, 10 for $2.00 


First grape of 


#59—CHRISTMAS (Black). Similar to 
Concord but ripens later. October. 
2#60—CONCORD. Everyhbolly knows and 
likes the old black Concord. August. 
2#61—PIERCE (Black). Similar to Con- 
cord but larger. August. 


No. 59 to 61, 35c each, 10 for $3.00 


APRICOTS 
2#62—MOORPARK (I!lus.) Highest qual 
ity and finest Navor 
2#63—ROYAL. Delicious and richly flav 
ored. The heaviest beare 


r. 
4 to 6 ft., 7c each, 10 for $6.50. 


STRAWBERRIES 
264—BLAKEMORE (See Illus.) 
#65—MASTODON. Mammoth size. 
Flavor surpassed by some, but size and 
appearance unequalled 
766—BANNER. [leavy 
celled for Coastal Region. 

No, 6 and 66, 10 for 50c, 100 for $2.50 


WALNUTS 


(All illustrated) 
367—PLACENTIA. Finest for southern 
California, Round, smooth and of high 
quality 
#68—EUREKA. Very large, long nuts, 
doing well anywhere in California, par- 
ticularly the northern section. 
469—FRANQUETTE. A hardy walnut 
for colder climates. The best for Oregon. 

4 to 6 ft., $1.25 each, 


PERSIMMONS 


ZIO—FUYU (See Illus.) 

4 to 6 ft., $1.50 each, 10 for $12.50. 
#7I—HACHIYA. Large conical fruit. 
Astringent until ripe, then very fine. 

4 to 6 ft., $1.25 ea., 10 for $11. 


bearer, Unex 





#70—FUYU PERSIMMON 
New and quite different in that it 
is never astringent or puckery and 
can be eaten while lard, as soon as 
sweet enough. Bears soon after 
planting. 
4to6ft., 


$1.50 each, 10 for $12.50 
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Fruits You’Lt ENJoY THEM. 


FRESH FROM YOUR HOME GARDEN 








) 







PEARS 
#72—SECKEL (Jilustrated). Standard of pear excellence, Exquisite 

spicy flavor but small. August. f 
373—BARTLETT. Larve and delicious. Most popular pear. August. 
274—WINTER NELLIS. Standard winter pear. Enormously pro- 
ductive, December 


4 to 6 ft., T5e each. 10 for $6.50 


NECTARINES 
L75—STANWICK (Illustrated). Large, handsome fruit, juiey delicious 
white flesh. Angust 
2t76—GOLD MINE. Red and yellow skin. white, delicious flesh. Heavy 


hearing August 


a 
od 
’ 

Y 








77 


BULBS 


(Illustrated) 


#89—LILIUM AURATUM 
(Gold-banded Lily of Japan) 
JUJUBE : ; Large, graceful, fragrant, 

O77 (illustrated). Chinese fruit tree for semi-arid sections. Fruit 1% six-petaled flowers of deli- 
© 2 inches diameter. Delicious fresh, or as jam or butter, but best dried cate ivory-white, thickly 
syrup as a confection Bears heavily when young dotted with crimson spots 

4 to G ft. $1.75 cach, 10 for $15.00. and with clear, golden band 


‘ running through center of 
YOUNGBERRIES each petal. 35¢ each, 12 for 
278 —(ilinstrated). 2e each, 10 for $2.00, 100 for $12.50, $3.50. 








4 to 6 ft., T5e each, 10 for $6.50, 















PECANS #90—TULIP PRINCE OF 

X79—STUART (See [lustration) ORANGE. We believe this 
280—BURKETT (Sve Illustration) one of the finest Breeder 
Tulips. Glistening orange- 


$ to 6 ft. $2.50 each, 10 for $22.50. : 
sac TA SR $ scarlet, edged with orange- 








PLUMS yellow. 6 for 75c, 12 for $1.35, 
281—APEX PLUMCOT. Pink and red skin, aromatic yellow flesh. June. 100 for $10.00. 
282—METHLEY. Warliest ro ripen. Dark purplish red. Fine flavored, #91—IRIS ANNA FARR. 
juicy red flesh. Heavy bearer. June White. b tifull filled 
2783—SANTA ROSA. Large oval crimson fruit with amber flesh--deli he fay ag ih oe Ag 4 
cious eaten fresh, just right for home cooking pale blue, giving ap- 






pearance of delicate or- 
chid. 36 in. high. 80¢ 
each, 3 for $1.25. 


# to 6 ft. T5e each, 10 for $6,50, 
ALMONDS 
384—NONPAREIL. Medium size nuts. plump, clean kernels, Heavy, 


consistent bearer — 














x85—NE PLUS ULTRA. (‘icmmi bearer. F 
Large nuts. Good pollenizer for Nou #78—-Y OUNGBERRIES 
pares: : Large, often enormous black 
\linonds must be confined to California berries; exquisite flavor, sug 
ind Oregon, but there they will thrive gesting raspberry, blackberry 
ind) provide your own Christmas nut and dewberry. Heavy, consis 
crop. The above two varieties must be tent bearers. Have revolu- 
planted together to insure cross-pollina tionized the berry industry in 
tion, rs 

P California. 25c¢ each, 10 for 

+ to 6 ft. 75c each, 10 for $6.50 $2.00, 100 for $12.50. 





APP 
386—DELICIOUS. Standard of apple 
excellence. Large. red. juicy. November. 
387—RED ASTRACHAN. Rei, crisp, 
delicious, Best summer apple. July. 
788—W. W. PEARMAIN,. Old standard 
green apple. Keeps well. November. 
4 to 6 ft. 75c each, 10 for $6.50 





Spring-Flowering Bulbs 
For Fall Planting 


providing a display of glorious 
colors when flowers are most ap- 
preciated. We offer the finest 
for interior sections with bulbs that can be selected- -to in- 
thin soft shell and plump : : "es ae 3 ee sure our customers against 

rich kernel, fss* ioe fe Sees aa disappointment. 

4 to 6 ft., $2.50 each - ae |W Sae Miss 
w 10 for $22.50 ’ P 


Order by number on Order Blank, Page 42 | 












PECANS 
79—STUART. Best for 


coastal sections. Large, 
elongated nuts of high 
quality. 


#80—BURKETT. Best 
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JAPANESE FLOWERING 


CHERRIES 
#93—Red Flowering Cherry 
Trumpet shaped, single, red 
flowers, borne in great profu- 
sion, very early — before all 

others. 


















#94—_Naden 
One of the lovelicst, with clus- 
ters of large tufted pink flowers 


#95—Shogetan 
Deep-pink buds paling to light 
pink as flower opens; semi- 
double. 


Any of above varicties, $2.00 ea. 










#96—Collection 
One each of three kinds, $5 50. 


Faia 


















































































; #97—CHINESE WISTERIA. The 
: mest prolifie bloomer, Blac pendu 
lous flowers in the spring. Field 
grown plants, $1.00, 
#9%83—WHITE CHINESE WIS.- 
TERIA. White towers. Mlauts $1.00, 
2#99—JAPANESE WISTERIA. 
Lilac flower. Racemes ofien 2 fect 
long. $1.50. 

2#100—DOUBLE WISTERIA. lteau- 
tiful double fowers, long violet -blue 
racemes, and a delightful fragrance, 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME GROUNDS 


CAMELLIAS (Camellia japonica) 

These popular. beautiful shrubs, with exquisite wax-like flowers, were former. 
ly imported from Japan. We have the finest steck in the country, including 
many rare varieties. Camellias are not difficult te grow. 
#t104—CHEERFUL. Hright roxy-red. very double. 

2105—AUGUST DELFOSSE. A reddixh-orange, with white stripe down 

each petal. 

#106—ROSITA. Deep rose-pink. Double. 
2#107TI—MAMAN COCHET. Fiesh-pink with red botches. 
3#1106—PINK PERFECTION. Lovely. light-pink. double. Great favorite. 
Zt109—PURITY.. Larze. pure-white, quite double but with open center, 
H110—TRICOLOR. Flowers on the same bush are sometimes red, sometimes 

white. but usually a mixture of the two. 

Any variety from 4-inch pots, $1.00 each. 
HULI—COLLECTION.. One of cach of above seven plauts, $6.50. 
#112—CHEERFUL. 2#113—PINE PERFECTION. #114—PURITY. 

2115—ROSITA. #116—TRICOLOR. 
The above in larger. bushy. field-grown plants, 18 te 24 inches, $4.00 each, 
HUTI—COLLECTION. One cach of above 5 varieties, $17.50. 





, 


THE NORTHWEST SPECIAL 

For Oregon and Washington we have selected these five splendid ornamentals, 

18—COLLECTION. One each of the following. 12 to 18 inch. $3.00. 
119—FIRE THORN (fs racanthat. Strong-growing evergreen with rich-green 
foliage. white fowers in the spring. fiery-orange berrics all winter, 50c, 
PS GOLDEN CYPRESS. Keautiful rare species of Japanese Cy- 

press, graceful arching fern-like green and gold foliage. T&c each. 
7#121—SARGENTS BARBERRY. (he of the best. Large. dark-green leaves. 50¢, 
2##122—COTONEASTER FRANCHETTI. Faxt-growing with arching branches, 
“oliage is dark-green on top, silvery beneath, Orange berries in winter, 50c, 


3#108—CAMELLIA PINK PERFECTION. (1 ius.) See CAMELLIAS (above }. $1. 





FOUR POPULAR SHRUBS 
Four shrabs which will grow almost anywhere, requiring little care, providing 
luxuriant foliage and lovely flowers 
2123—GOLD FLOWER. A iow-spreading shrub with beautiful large flat 
goldeu-yellow flowers. Fine for a low foreground planting. 
3{124—-SPANISH BROOM. A splendid fast-growing shrub with many 
slender bright-green branches, large sweetly-scented sellow flowers. 
#t125—ABELIA. (me of the finest Pacific Coast shrubs. Arching stems 
clothed with glossy evergreen leaves and small rosy-white flowers. 
7#1126—HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS. Very large foliage and immense 
heads of light pink flowers, which turn blue when grown in soils 
containing tren 
Any of the above plants, 12 to 18 inches, 50@c each. 10 for $4.00 





FOR SHADY PLACES 

3##128—AUCUBA (Gold Dust Plant). For that corner which you wish filled with 
luxuriant foliage. Large glossy green leaves dotted with gold. Bright 
green bark. large red berries in winter, 12 to 1S inches, $1.00. : 

7#{129—-OSMANTHUS AQUIFOLIUM. Ilias dark-green holly-like shiny leaves 
and exceedingly fragrant white flowers. 12 to 18 inches, T5c. 





LILAC 


The o!d-fashioned Lilac with its sweet-scented flowers does well in cooler sec- 
tious, but is not recommended for interior California, 

##130—BELLE DE NANCY. Brilliant rose-pink with white center. 
#131—-FRAU BERTHA DAMAND. Single, pure-white, immense. 
#132—LUDWIG SPAETH. Dark purplish-red. single and very large. 
##1383—-MICHAEL BUCHNER. Large. very double, pale lilac. 

##134—MME. LEMOINE. Larce, pure-white. very dense. 

#1ISE—VAUBAN. Large. double, mauve-pink blooms. 

#136—SINGLE PURPLE. The old-fashioned kind. 

3##137—‘FEATHERED PERSIAN LILAC.” A beautiful variety with 
panicles of small, lilac-colored flowers on every branch. 


Order by Number. 2 to 4 feet, $1.00 each. 10 for $9.00 


















inches in diameter, completely cove 
ing plant. 2 to 3 ft., Tc. 





















#1082—SYCAMORE.. The 
European Sycamore is one 
f ae finest summer shade 
trees. Has large bright-green 
leaves: is symetrical in shape, 
grows rapidly and almost any- 
where. 6 to & feet. $1.00 


ORDER BY NUMBER ON 
ORDER BLANK, PAGE 48. 
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Armstrong Nurseries. 
A 


4 A NEW EVERGREEN SHRUB 
##138—CHINESE HOLLY. A new evergreen Holly from China. with 











#101—PHILADELPHISVIRGINAL. jj) large spiny-toothed, deep green leaves and red berries 
A very showy, tall, spring-blooming 
plant with large white flowers, two 


|} 
i 
1} Thrives under more varied conditions than the favorite 
English Holly, but resembles it. Splendid for the Pacific 
Coast. 12 to 15 inches, 50c each. 





#1038—STRAWBERRY TREE. Holly -like foliage 

white bell-shaped flowers, and 

brilliant red fruits. 12 to 18 
inches, 50c, 


€ 
©. 
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GROW AND MAKE FRIENDS 
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Almost the earliest 
spring - flowering 
tree, literally cov- 
ered with large 
double brightly- 
colored flowers— 
and cut branches 
make beautiful flor- 
al sprays. 
#163—Double White 
#164—Double Pink 
#165—Double Red 
#£166—Variegated 

4 to 6 feet, each 75c. 


” 









as a: 

Above Is Shown en Effective Armstrong Planting hy sh le CREPE MYRTLE y 
. - . In July, August and September. a 
solid mass of bloom. One of the finest 
summer-flowering shrubs or small 
trees. Twe most popular colors are: 
f 7#161—WATERMELON RED. 
‘ #162—SOFT PASTEL PINK. 
- 12 to 18 in. plants, 5c. 











TWO SPLENDID VINES 
#139—GIANT CHINESE TRUMPET VINE. The most gorgeous of all Trumpet 
Vines. Immense clusters of brilliant-orange flowers. Strong plants, $1.50. 
7#140—GIANT TRUMPET VINE, MME. GALEN. A variety of the above with 
rich, orange-scarlet flowers. Each, $1.50, 






































SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS 
2+141—FLOWERING ALMOND. A mass of little double pink or white flowers. 
7142—RED FLOWERING QUINCE. Bright, semi-double, rosy-red flowers. 
7143—BRIDAL WREATH. Provfusion of white flowers on slender arching 
branches. 
21144—DOUBLE BRIDAL WREATH. Same ax above but flowers are double. 

Any of above 2 to 3 feet, 75c each. Order by number. 

7#1145—FLOWERING PLUM, MME. DORBON. (Covered in spring with large 
bright-pink, bell-shaped flowers. Showy and beautiful. 4 to 6 feet, $1.50 each. 
7##148—COCCULUS LAURIFOLIA. New evergreen from the Himalayas. For 
pure-green, glossy. luxuriant fol we know none better. 
Grows 6 to 10 feet high. 12 te 18 inch, 50 
7£149—Same as above, but 2 to 3 foot 
plants, 75c. 


GIVE BEAUTIFUL 
GROWING THINGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
Write us special instruc- 
tions—see order blank on 

Page 42. 


PLANT A LIVING 
CHRISTMAS 
TREE 
this year for outdoor light- 
ing. DEODAR CEDAR 
No. 160, is ideal for this 
purpose—and thrives over 
the entire Pacific Coast 
region. 2 to 3 ft., $2.00. 












#150—MAGNOLIA a 

The well-known Magnolia of the @ 
South. Makes a large stately [@ 
tree with beautiful dark-green 
heavy shining foliage and mag- § 
nificent large intensely fragrant 
white flowers 6 to 8 inches across. ? 
2 to 3 ft., ‘ 4 

TRANSVAAL DAISY (Gert ‘ : 
Hardy, lovely, South 
African Daisies, ranging fro 
cream to beautiful flame-red. 
Good plants are seare, but they, ‘ | eb) 
are just about the most lovely. ' . “é nell 
flower that can be found in 
any garden. We-offer the 
fullowing distinet shades: 

#151—Pink. 





#159 GARDENIA 
The double waxy 
white. exquisitely fra- 














pt ee a grant blooms of the Cape 
oe Mixed Jasmine or Gardenia a 







may easily be grown in 
_ your own garden. Even small plants 
os \bloom profusely, many flowers may be cut 
Dto perfume the living room, or to use for 
buttonhole or gown, corsages. The bright 
green, glossy foliage fits in anywhere in 
the garden. Large plants, 4-in. pots, 75c. 


Strong plants in 4inch 
pots, 50c ea., 10 for $4.00 




































THREE SPLENDID VINES FOR CALIFORNIA 
#155—SPANISH JASMINE 
The best white-flowered jasmine. Very vigor- 
ous, very hardy, unmindful of heat or cold; with 
splendid deliciously fragrant white flowers. 4-inch pots, 50c. 
#156—STAR J NE 








On a summer evening the sweet-scented, star-like white 
flowers perfume an entire garden. Thrives in sun or shade. 
4-inch pots, 75c. 
#157—Star Jasmine in gallon size, $1.00. 
#158—VIOLET TRUMPET VINE 
Beautiful evergreen foliage, covered in spring with large flowers of 
a delicate vivlet shade. Large plants, 50c. 
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—and 1931 Catalog Request Coupon 





Total Total 


Item No. Quantity Price Item No. Quantity 





Armstrong Nurseries, 


412 N. Euclid Ave., Ontario, California. 


35) $ 
5) $ 


0 Straight 8 Rose Collection 
(1) Camellias and Select Ornamentals 


O 40th Anniversary Bulb Offer $5.00 (see page 
C1 SUPER SPECIAL (Above 3—$15.00 worth for $13.75) 
Add 10% for postage if order is $10.00 or less 

TOTAL REMITTANCE ENCLOSED 

(1) Send me Landscape Plan Service Data 

C] Send 1931 Free Catalog to address below 

Your name 

Mail Address 

City State 


$5.00 (see page 


$5.00 (see page 35 


35) $ 


$ 
$ 
$ 


Price Item No. Quantity otal 


NOVEMBER 





If shipping address is different from above—fill it in here 





When to Be Shipped 
Mail [ 





How to Be Shipped 
Express [() Freight 


0 Truck 





OR—time and method of shipment may be safely left to us. 


_ARMSTRONG inn ccm PLAN SERVICE 





















You and your family will enjoy an outdoor 
living room such as this. 
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Read This Before Ordering 


(Please order by number on blank at left) 


Because of the popularity of the Armstrong 
feature items shown on the preceding seven pages, 
we urgently request that you order now. We will 
ship at the best planting time for your section un- 
less you specify delivery date. This can safely be 
left to our judament. 

Later, you may want additional items contained 
in our 68-page catalog. This most complete cata- 
log illustrates and describes the many other prod- 
ucts of our 700-acre nurseries. It shows a great 
variety of sub-tropical and hardy fruits, orna- 
mental trees and plants, suitable fur the various 
sections of Western and Svuthern United States. 
It features the world's finest roses. Check space 
on blank for your free copy of this helpful book 
for garden lovers. 

Your orders will be carefully packed to insure safe ar- 
rival, no matter what material you order or where you live. 
No extra packing charge. 


Complete instructions for planting accompany 
each siipment. 
TERMS. Cash. Send postoffice or express money 


No order will be sent 


order, bank draft or check. 
A one-half of the 


O. D. unless accompanied by 
amount. 

SHIPPING CHARGES. Parcel post is the best 
method of shipment on all smaller orders (up to 
$10.00). We ask that 10% of the amount of such 
orders be added to your remittance to pay the 
postage. If postage is less than the amount sent, 
the balance will be returned to you. Larger orders 
will go forward by express, or freight (if neces- 
sary). Transportation charges collect at destina 
tion. 

PREE TRUCE DELIVERY, on orders of $20 or 
over, to nearly al! accessible points within a fifty- 
mile radius of Ontario, all of Los Angeles 
County south of Saugus. 

INSPECTION. We guarantee all our shipments 
to pass inspection wherever shipped. 


Orders for Christmas Gift Giving 


Please write us special instructions if you desire 
to order Armstrong Products for Gift Giving. 
Send us names of others who plan to p‘ant 
as well as we will appreciate your kindness. 


This Catalog Sent Free on Request 


—whether or not you order now 


-they 
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Our long successful experience in planning some of Califor- 
nia’s most noted estates, as well as modest home places, is at 
your disposal for new landscaping or improvement of your pres- 
ent grounds. Merely check the space in the coupon above, and 
we will send you information enabling you to take advantage 
of our plan, whereby we will select and place plants and trees 


that will build you a delightful garden. 


In this way, you will 


not be confronted with a maze of names and plants from which 


you are at a loss to make your choice. 


No matter how far you 


live from Ontario, or how large your grounds, we can furn:sh 
this service to your satisfaction, as the many owners of Arm- 


strong-planned gardens can testify. 
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Plant to a Plan and Buy the Best is a Garden Rule For All the West 





NOVEMBER s# DECEMBER a JANUARY 





Southern California 


Study the plan of your garden. Where do you 
need to add a tree, a few ornamental shrubs, a lily 
pool, or a new fence? This is the time of year to do 
the “big” tasks of the garden such as setting trees, 
moving and planting new shrubbery, and putting in 
permanent improvements. Order your nursery 
stock early and be ready to plant it out during these 
months. 

December, January and February are the rose 
planting months. Study your catalogues for new 
and best varieties for your locality. 

Lily bulbs will be in the market in November and 
December. Plant them as soon as they can be ob- 
tained. If you failed to plant tulips, jonquils and 
hyacinths last month, there is still time to get them 
in. In general, bulbs should be planted fairly deep 
in this section. 

In November, plant seeds of hardy annuals such 
as nasturtiums, mignonette, calendulas, corn 
flowers and the like for early spring bloom in your 
garden. 

Go over your flower borders and fill in bare spots 
with plants of cinerarias, cyclamen, primulas, violas, 
stocks, petunias and the like for color in your winter 
garden. You should be able to buy healthy young 
plants from your local nurseryman. 

January is a good time for planting all deciduous 
trees (trees which shed their leaves annually). This 
includes such fruits as peaches, pears and apples. 

Do you have the lovely amaryllis and ranunculus 
in your garden? If not, now is the time to buy some 
bulbs and plant them. 

In January, sow seeds of hardy annuals for early 
summer bloom, using the cold frame for starting 
the seeds, transplanting later to the open garden. 


Bay Region 

In November, plant the Siberian and Japanese 
iris. These varieties are especially lovely around the 
lily pool. 

Plant sweet peas (Spencer varieties) for spring 
and summer bloom. 

Collect seeds of the native toyon. Seeds of coton- 
easter and pyracantha may also be gathered and 
planted but it is much wiser to buy a few shrubs of 
each for brilliant coloring through the fall and winter 
months, 

Plant roses from December to April. Buy the 
named varieties and order early. Your nurseryman 
will tell you just how to plant. 

Plant lily bulbs as soon as they are on the market 
—usually November and December. If you failed 
to get in such bulbs as tulips, daffodils, etc., there is 
still time to plant. Early planting means longer 
stems and better flowers. 

Those of you who have seen the camellia show at 
Sacramento will surely want to try some of these 
lovely flowers. Plant the shrubs now. 

Mark on your calendar to order several seed and 
garden catalogues. In January order your rock 
garden plants. 

Order a fruit tree today. For spring blossoms, 
summer shade, autumn coloring nothing is lovelier 
—and then there is the joy of saying, “Have a peach 
from my own garden.” Plant in January. 

Set a hedge this winter—California privet; box- 
wood; myrtle; pittosporum; evergreen hawthorn, 
or one of the many other lovely hedge materials. 
Plant now. 

Transplant the hardy evergreens such as laurels 
and rhododendrons in November and December. Re- 
member that rhododendrons need an acid soil. 


The Northwest 


Plant deciduous trees such as maples and birches. 
For color in autumn plant scarlet oak and sweet- 
gum (Liguidambar); also native vine maple. 

Plant conifers. Try a golden or silver-tipped 
Lawton’s cypress. Plant dwarf and prostrate ever- 
greens for accent and winter color in rock gardens. 

Plant flowering trees. Set out hawthorns, espe- 
cially Washington thorn and double-flowering red 
and rose types; berries are extremely decorative in 
winter and will attract birds to the garden. 

Plant Oriental flowering trees, both upright and 
drooping varieties. For a specimen, plant a pink- 
flowering dogwood (Cornus florida rubra). 

Plant new roses, consulting your dealer as to 
exact planting dates. Try Rosa hugonis, a shrub- 
like rose from China—single yellow blooms cover- 
ing long, arched sprays in April. 

Plant shrubs—native; evergreen; berry bearing; 
and deciduous, flowering. Try Beauty Bush 
(Kolkwitzia amabili), pink flowers; a new butterfly 
bush, Buddleia alterfolia; and the clove-scented 
viburnum from Korea, V. earlesi. 

Plant one or more of the new hybrid lilacs to 
flower next spring. 

Plant seeds of hardy annuals such as larkspur, 
clarkia, candytuft, sweet alyssum, Chinese forget- 
me-not, etc., for earliest flowering. 

Plant Oregon grape, snowberry, Japan quince, 
etc. 

Set out winter blooming pansy plants. 

Plant bulbs of lilies, tulips, and other fall bulbs 
if you failed to do the work earlier. 

Attract insect-eating birds by keeping out a 
supply of suet, bacon, nut-meats, chick food, etc. 
The birds will destroy harmful bugs and beetles. 





FEBRUARY ms MARCH a APRIL 





Southern Californta 


In February there is still time to set your trees, 
shrubs and roses in case you did not get it done last 
month. Do not delay too long, however. 

Plant another vine this year. Why not a bougain- 
villea, a bignonia or a jasmine—all beautiful 
flowering and appropriate for your section of the 
country. 

“Plant” several cans of reliable insecticides and 
fungicides on the shelf. You will need to start the 
war on garden pests this month. 

In February or March plant in open ground seeds 
of hardy annuals such as larkspur, wild flowers, and 
cosmos. Asters and zinnias are tender and should 
not be planted before the last of April. 

Start a rock garden now. Plants may be ordered 
from rock garden specialists, and many varieties 
may be started from seed. 

Order the water lilies early. They may safely be 
planted in the pool by April. 

Try some begonias this year. There are several 
dealers on the Pacific Coast who sell unusual varie- 
ties. Study into the begonia subject. 

Begin gladiolus plantings in March. Plant at 
regular intervals in order to insure a succession of 
bloom throughout the summer months. 

Sow seeds of geum, perennial phlox—in fact, 
most of the perennials—in flats, transplanting later 
to the border. Oriental poppy seeds may be planted 
during these months. 

Renovate your lawn, reseeding the bare spots. 
A combination of blue grass and white clover, half 
and half, is one good lawn mixture for this section of 
California. Cover a new lawn with a mixture of 
commercial plant food and peat humus after the 
seed has been sown. Water the new lawn often. 
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Bay Region 

Shrubbery, deciduous trees, roses may still be 
planted. Get the work done, however, before the 
last of March. Early planting is best. 

Cuttings of weigelas, fuchsias, lilacs and such 
deciduous shrubs may be made now. Plant the 
cuttings in sandy soil. Of course, the quick and 
easy way to acquire such shrubs is to buy the small 
shrubs and plant them now. 

Most gardeners depend largely upon seeds of 
annuals and perennials for summer bloom. Hardy 
varieties such as poppies may be planted as early 
as February, but for the most part there is nothing 
to be gained by too early planting. Time may be 
gained by sowing the seeds in a frame. Sow holly- 
hocks early. Zinnias and asters should not be 
planted before April or May. 

When cold weather is over, usually March, plant 
acacias and eucalyptus. 

March is a good month for lawn making in this 
section. Established lawns also need attention at 
this time. Fertilize often with prepared plant food 
and do not take just anyone’s word about grass 
seed. Go toa reliable dealer and describe in detail 
your soil conditions. 

Beginning in March, plant gladiolus bulbs at 
regular intervals in order to insure a succession of 
bloom. This year buy some new varieties—there 
are such lovely ones to be had. 

Don’t plant weeds—but you do when you use 
barnyard manure for fertilizing. The concentrated 
plant foods are more efficient and much easier to 
use. 

Set carnation plants in late March or April, giv- 
ing them a light soil and good drainage. 

Plant tigridias and cannas in the month of April. 


NOVEMBER 


The Northwest 


Plant summer and fall-blooming shrubs. Plant 
rhododendrons. Try a white rhododendron set with a 
background of foxgloves, blue lupine, and Clary’s 
salvia. 

Try a bi-color purple wisteria, and, for fragrance, 
Hall’s honeysuckle. 

Slip hardy carnations. Plant sweet peas. Divide 
clumps of perennial asters (Michaelmas daisies) and 
reset. 

Plant Sam Benhan,, the best of white Michaelmas 
daisies; also plants of the wild aster from the Middle 
West; here it grows taller and bears attractive white 
flowers. Try Lady Lloyd (rose pink); St. Egwin, 
free-blooming, pink and dwarf asters. 

Plant gladiolus bulbs every three weeks from 
March until the end of June. Plant gladiolus 
bulblets very early. Plant tigridia bulbs the last of 
April; they will bloom all summer. 

Slip chrysanthemums and plant. Try the new, 
fimbriated, lower growing Shasta daisy, the Marion 
Collier. Try some African or Transvaal daisies 
this year. 

Start slow-growing annuals such as lobelia early 
in February, in flats, hotbed or greenhouse, also 
sow seeds of petunia, ageratum, African daisy and 
verbena in flats. 

Plant climbing vines. Woodbine, brilliant in 
autumn, berry-bearing, will climb or hang over a 
wall or make a screen if trained on wire between 
trees. For an evergreen climber with shining foli- 
age, bearing orange berries in fall, plant evergreen 
bittersweet, Euonymus arborescens, and E.radicans, 
also E. radicans variegata. Set out China fleece 
vine, also called silver lace vine (Polygonum 
auberti) for late summer flowering—beautiful! 
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An All-Western 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


HoLipaAY SALADS 
in Color 














Jellied Pineapple and Cucum- 
ber Salad 


2 tablesp gelatine 1 P hot water 

%% cup cold water 4to Sslices pineapple 

2.cups pineapple juice (1 medium sized 
and boiling water can) 





Y, cup vinegar 1 cucumber or 1 cup 
4 cup sugar diced celery 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon minced 
1 green Colortab dis- onion 

solved in 


Soften gelatine in cold water. 
Drain pineapple, measure juice 
and add enough boiling water to 
make two cups. Bring to a boil 
and add to softened gelatine. Add 
vinegar, salt, sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Add dissolved Color- 
tab. Add cucumber, pared and 
diced, onion and pineapple, cut in 
small pieces. Pour into one large 
ring mold orinto individual molds 
and chill until set. Unmold, on a 
large plate, fill center with diced 
celery or cucumbers mixed with 
mayonnaise, and garnish around 
the edge with lettuce. 


Colortabs are the new food col- 
ors in convenient tablet form. 
Easy to use. Inexpensive to buy. 
Choice of red, orange, pink, yel- 
low, green, violet. 8 tablets toa 
box (each enough to color one 
quart), 10 cents at your grocer’s 
or send us l5c to cover cost of 
packing and mailing your trial 
box. State color wanted. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston 
Makers of Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts 





Branch Offices 
61 Main Street, San Francisco 


281 Wholesale Terminal Building 
Los ANGELES 




















HOSE who have ever 
eaten a Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas dinner out 
of doors in the many parts 
of the West where climate 
makes this possible, know 
that the holiday spirit does 
not exist only within four 
walls and around a fireplace 
and white linened tables. The 
“thankfullest” Thanksgiving dinner 
we have probably ever had was on the 
desert which all westerners learn to 
love even as the East loves its spread- 
ing trees. The desert which lies be- 
neath the mountains with their fasci- 
nating shadows is doubly entrancing. 
It was to just such a spot that we 
went for our Thanksgiving dinner. 
The dinner was planned for the 
sake of an out-of-door holiday feast, 
but to the home- 


by and put back in the roaster 

Mildred 

Weigley 
Wood 


in the oven. This process 
reminded me of the days of 
paper bag cookery and, of 
course, the principle used 
was the same—using a poor 
conducting material to keep 
the heat from getting out. 
The riced potatoes in cas- 
serole we decided to include in our 
menu after serving them for dinner 
one night and finding every family 
member “waiting for them to cool” 
in order to consume them. A casserole 
dish certainly holds the heat, as we 
proved at this picnic, but in addition 
to that we applied our fireless cooker 
principle: after covering the piping 
hot dish with oiled paper, we wrapped 
it in quantities of newspaper in order 
to hold the heat as long as possible. 
The creamed 








onions were sim- 





maker who had 
given the best 
part of two days 
in previous years 
to Thanksgiving 
preparations, this 
desert dinner pro- 
vided an added 
reason for Thanks- 
giving. The usual 
fatigue which at- 
tends the final 





Our Dinner 
on the Desert 


Roast Turkey with Dressing 
Giblet Gravy 
Riced Potatoes in Casserole 


plicity itself, for 
all that was neces- 
sary was to put 
them in the ther- 
mos gallon jug 
which serves so 
many purposes in 
a family fond of 
picnics. The cel- 
ery and olives 
were taken from 


serving of the din- Comm Glen their chilly en- 

ner was not pres- Celery and Olives vironment in the 

ent, and for once Cranberry Jelly ice box and placed 

it could be an “all paces in pint jars, the 

Thanksgiving”’ Pumpkin Pie celery being cut in 

dinner. with serving pieces that 
Ice Cream 


With children in 
the family it 
would not do to 
have some of the 
traditional dishes 
omitted so we put 
our wits to work 
to see how easily 
and satisfactorily 
we could plan for a real Thanksgiving 
dinner. In the box on this page is 
the menu which we finally adopted as 
meeting the needs of everyone, from 
the standpoint of both food and labor. 

The problem of keeping the food 
hot, which logically should be served 
hot, was perhaps the biggest one. The 
turkey was roasted as usual in a cov- 
ered roaster; when it was nearly done 
it was removed from the pan, placed 
in another pan in the oven, and the 
gravy made in the roasting pan. The 
hot giblet gravy was poured into a 
thermos bottle and then the turkey 
was wrapped in heavy oiled paper 











fitted the jar. 

No Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner would 
be complete with- 
out cranberry jelly 
and including it 
was, fortunately, 
very simple. The 
jelly was made ac- 
cording to the usual directions, and 
half a cupful was poured into each 
paper cup, filling it to within 
about half an inch from the top. If 
the cups are very full they are not so 
easily packed for transportation. The 
cups of jelly are easily carried in a 
pastry box, or any other that is as 
deep as the cups. 

When the individual pumpkin pies, 
topped by the ice cream which was 
carried in a small freezer, put in their 
appearance there was the most gen- 
uine enthusiasm by the eight pic- 
nickers. Small pie tins about four 
inches in diameter were used. The 
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NEW HANDY 
PACKAGE 


IS WINNING MORE USERS 


For years millions of women have 
preferred Morton’s Salt because 
‘when it rains, it pours.” Now 
millions more are being won to it 
by its new and better package. Get 
one and see if you don’t find it vastly 
more convenient than those you 
have been used to. You’ll readily 
agree that the world’s finest salt 
now has the world’s handiest con- 


This unusual lightni h was ° 
ahosins tainer. 


- i 8, L 
at Sp Ww Fs 





rr 





(IN CONTINENTAL U. S.) 


Despite the fact that “when it rains, 
it pours,” Morton’s Salt doesn’t cost 
a penny more than salts which 
lump, cake and harden in damp 
weather. Use it and say good-bye 
forever to the annoyance of clogged 
saltcellars. 
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Howimay SALADS 
in Color 





Jellied Pineapple and Cucum- 
ber Salad 


2 tabl loti 
% cup cold water 


1 hot water 
4to Slices pineapple 





2.cups pineapple juice (1 medium sized 
and boiling water can) 

Y cup vinegar 1 cucumber or 1 cup 

\, cup sugar diced celery 


1 tablespoon minced 


1 teaspoon salt 
onion 


1 green Colortab dis- 

solved in 

Soften gelatine in cold water. 
Drain pineapple, measure juice 
and add enough boiling water to 
make two cups. Bring to a boil 
and add to softened gelatine. Add 
vinegar, salt, sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Add dissolved Color- 
tab. Add cucumber, pared and 
diced, onion and pineapple, cut in 
small pieces. Pour into one large 
ring mold or into individualmolds 
and chill until set. Unmold, on a 
large plate, fill center with diced 
celery or cucumbers mixed with 
mayonnaise, and garnish around 
the edge with lettuce. 


Colortabs are the new food col- 
ors in convenient tablet form. 
Easy to use. Inexpensive to buy. 
Choice of red, orange, pink, yel- 
low, green, violet. 8 tablets to a 
box (each enough to color one 
quart), 10 cents at your grocer’s 
or send us 15c to cover cost of 
packing and mailing your trial 
box. State color wanted. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston 


Makers of Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts 





Branch Offices 


61 Main Street, San Francisco 
281 Wholesale Terminal Building 
Los ANGELES 
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An All-Western 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


HOSE who have ever 
eaten a Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas dinner out 
of doors in the many parts 
of the West where climate 
makes this possible, know 
that the holiday spirit does 
not exist only within four 
walls and around a fireplace 
and white linened tables. The 
“thankfullest” Thanksgiving dinner 
we have probably ever had was on the 
desert which all westerners learn to 
love even as the East loves its spread- 
ing trees. The desert which lies be- 
neath the mountains with their fasci- 
nating shadows is doubly entrancing. 
It was to just such a spot that we 
went for our Thanksgiving dinner. 
The dinner was planned for the 
sake of an out-of-door holiday feast, 
but to the home- 


by 
Mildred 
Weigley 
Wood 


and put back in the roaster 
in the oven. This process 
reminded me of the days of 
paper bag cookery and, of 
course, the principle used 
was the same—using a poor 
conducting material to keep 
the heat from getting out. 
The riced potatoes in cas- 
serole we decided to include in our 
menu after serving them for dinner 
one night and finding every family 
member “waiting for them to cool” 
in order to consume them. A casserole 
dish certainly holds the heat, as we 
proved at this picnic, but in addition 
to that we ‘ag our fireless cooker 
principle: after covering the piping 
hot dish with oiled paper, we wrapped 
it in quantities of newspaper in order 
to hold the heat as long as possible. 
The creamed 





onions were sim- 





maker who had 





given the best 
part of two days 
in previous years 
to Thanksgiving 
preparations, this 
desert dinner pro- 
vided an added 
reason for Thanks- 





Our Dinner 
on the Desert 


® which serves so 
Roast Turkey with Dressing 


plicity itself, for 
all that was neces- 
sary was to put 
them in the ther- 
mos gallon jug 


many purposes in 
a family fond of 


giving. The usual Giblet Gravy picnics. The cel- 
fatigue which at- Riced Potatoes in Casserole ery and olives 
tends the final nani were taken from 
* ° ream 10ns . e 
serving of the din- their chilly en- 
ner was not pres- Celery and Olives vironment in the 
ent, and for once Cranberry Jelly ice box and placed 
it could be an “all wicew in pint jars, the 
Thanksgiving”’ Pumpkin Pie celery being cut in 
dinner. with serving pieces that 
With childrenin Ice Cream fitted the jar. 


the family it 
would not do to 
have some of the 
traditional dishes 
omitted so we put 
our wits to work 
to see how easily 
and _ satisfactorily 
we could plan for a real Thanksgiving 
dinner. In the box on this page is 
the menu which we finally adopted as 
meeting the needs of everyone, from 
the standpoint of both food and labor. 

The problem of keeping the food 
hot, which logically should be served 
hot, was perhaps the biggest one. The 
turkey was roasted as usual in a cov- 
ered roaster; when it was nearly done 
it was removed from the pan, placed 
in another pan in the oven, and the 
gravy made in the roasting pan. The 
hot giblet gravy was poured into a 
thermos bottle and then the turkey 
was wrapped in heavy oiled paper 











No Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner would 
be complete with- 
out cranberry jelly 
and including it 
was, fortunately, 
very simple. The 
jelly was made ac- 
cording to the usual directions, and 
half a cupful was poured into each 
paper cup, filling it to within 
about half an inch from the top. If 
the cups are very full they are not so 
easily packed for transportation. The 
cups of jelly are easily carried in a 
pastry box, or any other that is as 
deep as the. cups. 

When the individual pumpkin pies, 
topped by the ice cream which was 
carried in a small freezer, put in their 
appearance there was the most gen- 
uine enthusiasm by the eight pic- 
nickers. Small pie tins about se 
inches in diameter were used. The 
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.LITY 


, A mueh-used and 
al much-abused word, 
but the one word 
that is synonymous 


\ Ne 2. with Amaizo 


NOVEMBER 









nai, 


eo faye 






Don Amaizo on the 
Radio Every Monday 
Night, Coast-to-Coast 
Hookup on Columbia 
Breadcasting System. 


















WHEN you are told that 
Amaizo Syrups, for example, are quality products you 
may not be at once convinced. 


But when you make an actual trial of these superior 
products on your own table or in your own kitchen, you 
realize that the word Quality is not used carelessly in 
Amaizo advertising. 


Since the quality of Amaizo Products costs you nothing 
extra, you may as well enjoy that quality always. 


We suggest: 


Amaizo 


GOLDEN SYRUP... CRYSTAL WHITE SYRUP 


All grocers sell these syrups in cans of convenient sizes identi- 
fied by the Amaizo name and the gingham background design. 


NOW READY i, 
V 


THE 


BRESBBESBEHERERRBREBE REE BEES 


Other Amaizo Products 
Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
Amaizo Pancake Syrup 
Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 








WEW THOUGHT IN Pr so te Starch for Puddings, 
COOKIN G Gravies, etc. 


Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry 
Use 


a by ae 3 


For housewives and hostesses who want eeaeeeranaaeaaa See ea aneeeseeaeesesasaanaaaaen 
to serve especially attractive and healthful 
salads, condaicees. canapes, fried and saute 
dishes. Contains a large number of recipes, 
all tested, with photographs and much help- 
ful information. 

Substantially bound in stiff covers, it will 
make a permanent addition to your kitchen 
library. 

Your copy will be sent to you postpaid 
upon receipt of 14 cents in stamps to defray 
cost of packing and mailing. 

AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 





MISS HOWES, American Maize-Products Co. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 

I enclose fourteen cents in stamps. Please send me 
your new cook book, “The New Thought in Cooking”’, 
by Sara Treat. 


Seeeeereneseseesaasey 
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pastry and -filling- were made ready 
the day before and placed in the 
refrigerator, then on Thanksgiving 
morning the filling was poured into 
the uncooked crusts, and baked. Here 
is the recipe for the filling: 
Pumpkin Pie Filling 
(For 12 individual pies) 
5 cupfuls of canned pumpkin 
14 cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 
11% teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
34 teaspoonful of ginger 
1% cupfuls of milk 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 
Mix the materials in the order given. 
Fill the crust-lined tins and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees F.) for 10 min- 
utes, to cook bottom of crust, then 
reduce to moderate temperature (350 
degrees F.) until filling is firm. It will 
require about 45 minutes to bake the 
little pies. 
It was found that they could be 
transported best in shallow boxes. 
For the sake of sociability and in- 
terest, the coffee was cooked over the 
fire on the desert and the only bever- 
age carried ready to drink was the 
quart of milk for the children. The 
mints were the -finishing touch and, 
needless to say, brought sparkles into 
the children’s eyes. 


NE satisfaction of this dinner 

was that children and grown-ups 
could be served alike. The dinner was 
very simple, it is true, but, spiced 
with desert air and blue skies, seemed 
grand enough for anyone. Further- 
more, the desire of every housekeeper 
to be able to wash the dishes before 
they are used was as nearly accom- 
plished as it probably every will be, 
for dishes at a picnic are at a mini- 
mum, even if paper plates are not 
used entirely. All of the family, old 
enough to appreciate the situation, 
felt that one of the great advantages 
of a Thanksgiving dinner of this kind 
was the elimination, on the eventful 
day, of hours of kitchen labor in favor 
of family and guest companionship. 
The household of five and the three 
guests who participated in this affair 
are all heartily in favor of repeating 
an All-Family, All-Western Thanks- 
giving Dinner and they are not so 
certain but that it might be used in 
the near future for Christmas as well. 






to secure an 
absolutely~ 
smooth ironing-board cover, by 
tacking the cover on while it is 
damp. When it dries, it will be as 
smooth and tight as paper. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


ECENTLY a bachelor asked us 

how to remove ice cubes from the 
metal tray easily, without wasting all 
the ice. Any home economist, he said 
on his card, should be able to tell how 
to doit. Well, here is how I do it! First 
I hold the tray under the cold water 
faucet just long enough to loosen the 
entire cake of ice from the bottom of 
the pan. Then I turn it over and run 
hot water over the ice for just a 
moment, letting a very little hot wa- 
ter remain in the pan. Then I set the 
tray down on the table, and in a few 
moments all the little cubes are loos- 
ened sufficiently for removal from the 
partitions without having decreased 
materially in size. Perhaps you have 
an easier way of doing the job. Any 
method that works is good! 

I might have told this bachelor 
about the rubber trays which allow 
one or two cubes to be removed with- 
out disturbing the others. A simple 
twist of the wrist does the trick. 


+ & 

Do you ponder over the problems 
of meat cookery, particularly roasts? 
The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends that tender 
cuts be cooked quickly, unless they 
are large roasts, and they are best 
cooked in utensils without lids and 
without water. Less tender cuts 
should be cooked slowly, covered, and 
with a judicious amount of water 
added to soften the connective tissue. 
Browning meat on the outside to 
develop rich flavor is recommended 
also. After that is done, cooking is 
continued in the appropriate way for 
the probable tenderness of the cut. 
Savory stuffings and well-flavored 
gravies also enhance the flavor of the 
meat. To eliminate guesswork as to 
when the meat is done, the use of the 
oven thermometer and the meat ther- 
mometer is suggested. The roast 
meat thermometer, put directly into 
the meat before the cooking is begun, 
shows accurately when the desired 
stage has been reached, and when to 
stop cooking. Every additional min- 
ute’s cooking beyond the required 
stage simply wastes the meat by 
shrinking it unduly. 

+  & 

The cunning little toy coffee pot 
that I use to hold and to melt paraf- 
fin for jellies suggested to my mind 
one day that a similar toy coffee pot 
would be just as useful for holding 
bacon fryings and other stray bits of 
cooking fat. It is much more sightly 
than the usual bowl or jar of drip- 
pings, it is covered to keep out dust, 
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“It Sho Do Crackle” 


INDEED, Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are the only cereal that is so 
crisp it “talks”! Golden-toasted flavor-bubbles that crackle right 
out loud when you pour on the milk or cream. . . . Have them 
for breakfast. Taste the flavor of sun-browned rice as it crunches 
in your mouth. No wonder Rice Krispies are such favorites with 


both grown-ups and children. 


What could be more wholesome? Nourishing, healthful rice in 
easy-to-digest form. Ideal to serve with the afternoon glass of 
milk when the youngsters come from school. For nursery suppers. 
Excellent for lunch with fruits or honey added. 


Try Rice Krispies in cookery too. They take the place of nut- 
meats. Make delicious candies. Use in salads, soups. Sold by all 
grocers. Served by hotels, restau- 
rants. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Try the delicious macaroon 
recipe below: 


RICE KRISPIES 
MACAROONS 


2 egg whites 2 cups Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
l cup brown sugar 1% cup nutmeats (chopped) 
\% teaspoon vanilla 1 cup shredded cocoanut 


Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, then add the vanilla, Rice Krispies, cocoa- 
nut and nutmeats. ... Drop by spoonfuls on a 
buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven (400° 
F.) until the macaroons are a delicate brown. 








READY TO EAT 
NELP YOURSELF To 
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After- 
School 


05 F mptiness 


ee 





Free—Write for “Sweet Sixteen’’ 
Recipe Packet No. 2, D. Ghirare [| re aes ‘4 


delli Co., 910 North Point Street, Kjpy i 
San Francisco California Ny Ise” 
Macraa ia vacuws — | 


Give growing children a cup of hot, nourishing 





chocolate when they clamor for something to 


eat after school! 


It’s no trouble at all when you use Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate—for all you need to do is to 
add a heaping tablespoonful of Ghirardelli’s 
for each cupful, directly to the milk—stir briefly 
but thoroughly—bring just to a boil, and serve, 


either plain or with a marshmallow in the cup. 


There is no more sensible answer to after- 
school emptiness! And it’s so easy when you use 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate, for it has all 
of cocoa’s convenience of form, andall of choco- 


late’s fine, full flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 
CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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and it is ever so easy to melt the de- 
sired quantity when I wish to use a 
tablespoonful or two of melted fat for 
muffins, gingerbread, or other highly 
flavored cake mixture where the fla- 
vor of bacon fryings will not be ob- 
jectionable. I always strain the fry- 
ings through doubled cheesecloth 
when pouring them into this smart 
little container. 


' & & 

Our favorite sauce for cauliflower 
is a simply made cheese sauce. To 2 
cupfuls of medium-thick cream sauce 
in the double boiler I add a four- 
ounce cake of pimento cream cheese— 
the kind that comes wrapped in tin- 
foil. When this is melted and smooth- 
ly blended with the sauce I season it 
highly, and pour over the well-drained 
head of cooked cauliflower on an 
oven-proof platter or round, shallow 
serving dish. I specify oven-proof 
because I place the cauliflower, 
platter and all, in the oven to keep 
piping hot while I finish preparing the 
cheese sauce. 

tk - & 

There are more reasons for eating 
ripe olives than the simple one that 
they are good-tasting. The Bureau 
of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been testing 
commercially packed ripe olives of 
the Manzanillo variety by means of a 
series of feeding experiments, and has 
found them to be rich in Vitamin A. 
These olives, which are of medium 
size, are grown in California, ripened 
on the tree, treated in the canning 
factory to develop flavor, and sealed 
and processed in air-tight containers 
like other canned foods. Other var- 
ieties of both ripe and green olives are 
to be tested in a similar way shortly. 


tk +; & 

I have taught at least a dozen 
friends the secret of successful wash- 
ing of washable doeskin or chamois 
gloves. I have found that the trouble 
lies usually in the drying rather than 
in the washing. After washing in the 
usual way, with bland soap or soap 
flakes and a soft-bristled nail brush, 
rinsing in water of the same tempera- 
ture, and squeezing gently in a bath 
towel, I “blow them up” and hang 
them over a towel on the rod and let 
them remain until almost but not 
quite dry. 

At this stage I take them down, rub 
them lightly in my hands, and roll 
them up and let them stand for a little 
while until the moisture that still re- 
mains in them is evenly distributed. 
Then I use the glove stretcher to 
smooth and slightly stretch the 
fingers, and put them on, even if I do 
not intend to wear them immediately. 
The glove stretcher is a great aid to 
immaculacy in gloves, and has proved 
an excellent investment for 65 cents. 
It should not, however, be used 
roughly on gloves that have been 
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allowed to become entirely dry. Such 
gloves, however, hopeless though they 
may appear, may be softened easily 
and restored to beauty by this simple 
treatment: put on one glove as far as 
it will go easily. Dip the fingers of 
the other hand in warm water and 
stroke the glove, working it on with 
dampened fingers until the leather is 
sufficiently moistened to be pliable. 
It will appear streaky at the time, 
but will be all right when dry. The 
other glove may then be treated in 
the same way. 


+t & & 

Did you ever make a jelly roll with- 
out any jelly? It sounds Irish indeed, 
doesn’t it? The results are good, how- 
ever, if you spread the warm sheet of 
cake with boiled icing mixed with 
orange marmalade, or with nuts, 
dates and raisins, all chopped to- 
gether. Roll up, slice, and watch it 
disappear. 


+ 

Do you know that carbonated bev- 
erages mix well with milk to make 
most interesting combinations? For 
children, put a little of any favorite 
flavor of carbonated beverage in the 
glass, fill it up with milk, and see if 
the milk does not disappear without 
further trouble. Adults may like a 
half - and - half combination better. 
Eggnogs for the anemic child or the 
convalescent grown person are no 
longer difficult to down if they are 
brightened with these peppy bottled 
beverages. A delicious eggnog is made 
by beating separately the white and 
the yolk of an egg, and adding just a 
little sugar, %4 cupful of rich milk or 
cream, and % cupful of ginger ale or 
other carbonated beverage.—G. A. C. 





Grapefruit Recipe Contest 
GooDp news! The special contests for 


interesting ways of using western- 
produced foods are beginning again. You 
will recall that they were discontinued 
last spring with the promise of renewal 
this fall. 

The subject of the November contest 
is grapefruit. Give your favorite recipes 
for preparing this western fruit, and in 
addition will you please tell how you 
select grapefruit, how you most com- 
monly serve it, etc.? Tell everything, 
in short, that will help an inexperienced 
western homemaker to make the best 
possible use of this excellent fruit. 

A special prize of $5 will be awarded 
for the best recipe or suggestion for us- 
ing grapefruit, and $1 will be paid for 
every other recipe that we publish. You 
may submit as many as you wish. 
Address your letter to West- 
ern Foods Contest, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, and send it to 
us before November 20, 1930. 
Prize winners will be an- 
nounced in the February 
issue of this magazine. 
Look for another recipe 
contest announcement 
soon.—The Editors. 
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¢ 
COMFY hvein’/ 
you 
‘““Comfy” and warm because of Pearl Oil! To in- 
sure best results use only Pearl Oil — the clean- 
burning, uniform kerosene, refined and re-refined 
by the Standard Oil Company’s special process. 
‘‘Coal oil” or ‘‘kerosene’’ may mean any kind of 
kerosene — say ‘‘PEARL OIL”— copyrighted 
for your protection. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





| for HEAT & LIGHT 
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CLEAN EVEN HEAT 
that is 


100% AUTOMATIC 














temperature you desire in your 

home—and yet be free from fur- 
nace tending—if you install an Ideal 
Gas Boiler. It is entirely automatic and 
needs no attention from the beginning 
to the end of cold weather. 

And you will have an extra, clean 
livable room in your basement. There 
is no soot, no dirt, no ash removal, no 
noise. And the fuel comes automatically 
from an inconspicuous pipe. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


Vie can always have exactly the 





Mail the coupon below for a free folder that 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 














GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


AO West 40th St., New York 





Name 


Address 


City 
EL 
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Studio Suppers 
(Continued from page 31) 


Hawaiian Supper 


Bouillon with Avocado Cubes 
Toasted Cheese Crackers 
Casserole Hawaiian 
Finger Rolls 
ia a8 Islands 
Iced Coffee 


Just before serving, the tiny avo- 
cado cubes are added to the steaming 
bouillon which has been flavored with 
a dash of lime juice and % teaspoonful 
of cooking sherry to each cupful. 

The casserole Hawaiian is quite 
unusual as well as satisfying. Cut 4 
very large bananas, preferably a bit 
green, into very fine strips lengthwise 
and fry in butter until a golden brown. 
Put 3 cupfuls of tender young string 
beans, also cut into fine strips, to boil 
in vigorously boiling salted water. 
When done remove them and let 
stand in a saucepan with only 1 cup- 
ful of liquid. Ina separate frying pan 
fry 1 cupful of bacon and ham cut 
into small cubes. When cooked, add 
to the string beans and let simmer. 
Then line a casserole with the fried 
bananas, add the string beans, and 
cover with the remaining bananas. 
Sprinkle grated cheese and paprika 
over all and cover with 2 well beaten 
eggs. Bake until eggs are cooked 
through. Serve very hot. 

The pineapple islands are made 
from slices of the canned pineapple 
which are covered with ground roasted 
walnuts, the centers filled with egg 
whites beaten stiff and mixed with a 
little powdered sugar, and put into 
the oven to brown. When ready to 
serve, these slices of pineapple are 
placed on sponge cake cut the same 
size as the pineapple, the cake being 
covered first with a sauce flavored 
with cooking brandy. 


Oriental Supper 
Lobster Curry with Oriental Condiments 
Toasted Cassava Wafers 
Shantung Tart 


Green Tea 

Crystallized Ginger and Kumquats 

For the lobster curry fry 2 table- 
spoonfuls of bacon cubes and 1 large 
minced onion together until brown, 
adding extra bacon fat if necessary. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of curry pow- 
der, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour and 
gradually stir in 2 cupfuls of diluted 
evaporated milk. Simmer until thick- 
ened and pour over the cooked flaked 
lobster. Heat together and season 
lightly with cayenne. Serve with a 
border of rice cooked until each grain 
is distinct and separate. Cover with 
whole picked shrimps and minced 
parsley. Pass in small individual 
dishes the following condiments: fresh 
grated cocoanut; sliced onions, pre- 
viously browned and dried in the 
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Roughened, reddened 
hands are caused by 


HARD WATER 


Peruaps you don’t know that. But 
it is hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—that irritates, rough- 
ens and chaps the skin of tender 
hands that wash dishes and clothes. 

You need not wash in hard water! 
Add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
Melo to the dishpan—two or three 
to the washtub—and instantly the 
hardest water is made soft. Suds are 
quick and rich, less soap is used, 
rinsing is rapid and thorough. Grease 
films disappear from dishes, white 
clothes dry snow-white. 

Water softened with Melo makes 
every washing and cleaning operation 
easier. It adds to the comfort of the 
bath. Try it tomorrow. Sold by your 
grocer in convenient cans—l0c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 
WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MEVOIS A 


REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 














Pumpkin Pie 
a la MAPLEINE 


Mix a cup of cooked mashed pump- 
kin well with % cup milk, a beaten 
egg and flavor with % teaspoon of 
Mapleine. Then add % cup sugar, ¥ 
teaspoon cinnamon, ¥% teaspoon gin- 
get, ¥ teaspoon salt and tablespoon 
of flour. Bake about 45 minutesin a 
lower crust only. This is enough for 
one pie. Mapleine will give new 
flavor to a lot of your baking... 
cookies... health breads ... cakes... 
also candies... desserts. A 16-recipe 
folder with every bottle, and a larger 
book containing 200 recipes, free on 
request. You can also use Mapleine 
as a meat savor, and as a syrup 
maker. Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept.63, 
Seattle, U. S. A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring - Meat Savor 
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oven; red and green peppers chopped 


= | fine and mixed together; East Indian 

ned chutney; small pieces of crisp bacon; 

—— grated hard cooked eggs; ground 

ee eanuts; and dried salted codfish, 
FT WATER, roken into small bits. 

To make the delicious Shantung 

tart a large meringue is prepared by 

ened beating 6 egg whites until very stiff, 


| then adding gradually 1 cupful of 
sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls at a time, 
| beating it until the mixture holds its 
shape. At the last fold in 1 more 
| cupful of granulated sugar and 2 tea- 
_ spoonfuls each of almond and lemon 


| by 
R 





at. But : 
sl eli, flavoring. Arrange in one large flat cake 
rough- on a al covered board and bake 
ie a very slowly for 1 hourinacool oven(250 
degrees.) Dredge the meringue with 
clothes. 2 ; 
; granulated sugar and sprinkle with 
Pag chopped almonds. When it is ready 
" h of to serve put over it a layer of whipped 
1 three cream, then a layer of sliced canned 
4 the or fresh peaches, another layer of 
snd whipped cream, another of the sliced t 
_ used, peaches and last the whipped cream, | Pest’s Whole Bran provides 
Grease the meringue being the foundation of | the bulk’so often needed in 
white this unusual dessert modern diets to correct 
: constipation 
; West Indian Supper vi he 
makes Kidney Bean Soup with Croutons NT ee al 
ration Cashew Nuts Nie 
of the Arroz con Pollo with Caribbean 
r your Salad and Hard Rolls 
ihe Banana Cream, Coffee ; Il Il 
eiee). Banana cream is an appropriately : ) ) 3 
— tropical dessert and so easily pre- u u « ran 
h.) F pared by dissolving 1 package of 
lemon flavored gelatine in 1% cup- 2 % 
, fuls of boiling water. Chill until al- t | [ 
most firm. Meanwhile combine 5 wi em in avor 
large ripe bananas, which have been 
forced through a sieve, with 5 tea- 
YEO spoonfuls of sugar, and fold in 1 cup- OW you can have a full strength bran cereal that 
334 os ca “ee oon. k hi ig — tempts you into regular habits because of its won- 
NEE ee eee eres: oe derful flavor. Now it’s a pleasure to eat the bulk part of 


with a rotary egg beater until it is of 


the consistency of whipped cream. the diet so many systems need to correct constipation. 


Fold in the banana mixture, turn into 
a fancy mold and chill until firm. 
Unmold, and serve with additional 


Post’s Whole Bran has crisp, crunchy goodness — a real 
breakfast delight. And it’s as effective as any full strength 
bran cereal you can find. Millions were waiting for it. 


1 . : ce ‘ 
whipped cream They’ve made it a success from the start. Eat it with milk 


or cream. And try it, too, in muffins. Start today with 




















new, different whole bran cereal that really is good to 
mp- eat. Your grocer has it. If you would like to try it first, 
ne? mail the coupon below for a free sample. 

a e e 
uh Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too little bulk in the diet, 
on should yield to Post’s:-Whole Bran. If your case is abnormal, 
ies consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice 
for 
- Posts WHOLE BRAN 
ipe ° ° © 1930, G. F. Corp. 
ae Introdu cing the Author A Product of General Foods Corporation 
On ; one =] S25 3 SSeS Se eK: — Or SS 
ine we pe cyan Fagin MAIL FILL IN COMPLETELY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
“4 is a roving young westerner, for she is GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., Inc. Dept. 4130 
. at => Sale Soe ae prow’ COUPON Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
= eee in ee lands. ee is TODAY Gentlemen: I accept your offer of a free sample of Post’s Whole Bran. 
“thome” to her, however, wherever she 

‘. may be stationed.—The Editors. Name Street 
or t Town State 
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HIS TRAVELS ARE ALL ON A 
TYPEWRITER . 


“ALHLETES FOOT” 


HAT a life of adventure 
he leads! Daily he projects 
the exploring craft of his mind 
into the far corners of the world. 
His brain seethes with the plots 
and counter-plots of buccaneers 
and pearl-poachers. His nimble 
fingers click off the daring haz- 
ards of great deeds. But his feet 
wouldn’t know the difference be- 
tween a “trek” anda trolley-ride. 
Yet this writer, at ease in his 
study and a stranger to leg-work, 
has a well-developed case of 
“Athlete’s Foot.” It’s an attack 
by an enemy he can’t describe or 
dispose of. He doesn’t even know 
what it is. 


* Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease—So Easily Tracked 
into the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back 
of them all. It lurks where you 
would least expect it—in the 
very places where people go for 


- YET HE HAS 
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More 
Beauty Don’ts 


AST month I mentioned some ot 

the bad habits that spoil our 
beauty. Here are a few more to be 
considered seriously. 

Don’t adopt ugly postures, any- 
where! Haven’t you often, in a tea 
room, observed a great deal of uncon- 
scious ugliness both above and below 
the tables? Legs wrapped so many 
times around the chair legs that you 
are positive they are boneless; knees 
wide apart, all too often disclosing 
glimpses of pink underwear; elbows 

ropped heavily on the table, both 
ates surrounding a coffee cup from 
which the woman sips interminably; 
and so on, and on. It is sad to see an 
otherwise good-looking woman spoil 
her beauty by such awkwardness. 

Nervous mannerisms, of which we 
all are guilty in one way or another, 
are other thieves that rob us of our 
full measure of attractiveness. Haven’t 
you seen women sitting, visiting or 
reading perhaps, with knees crossed 
and one foot drawn up tight and tense 
in a most uncomfortable-looking man- 
ner? Haven’t you felt sorry for the 
woman who screws up her face into 
entirely unnecessary grimaces, while 
talking? Sometimes, of course, such 
actions are signs of a nervous afHic- 
tion that requires special treatment, 
but sometimes they may be overcome 
by substituting a graceful action for 


an aneh- ant a ae 


ee Es ee) Ps 1 


an ungraceful one. Every good teacher 
and mother knows that to break a bad 
habit one must substitute a good one. 
If you find yourself sitting with one 
foot drawn up in an ungainly manner, 
practice sitting with both feet flat on 
the floor, with your entire body as re- 
laxed as possible. If you find yourself 
drumming on chair arm or table top, 
or fumbling nervously with your hair 
or your ear, stop and fold your hands 
quietly in your lap, and keep them 
there for five minutes. Don’t “hang 
onto yourself.” No, just relax and rest. 





health and recreation and cleanliness. In spite 
of modern sanitation, the germ abounds on 
locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers — in 
gymnasiums — around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses — even on hotel bath-mats. 
And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘I¢ 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 


suffer from it at some time.’’ There can be no 
doubt that the tiny germ, tinea trichophyton, 
has made itself a nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 





Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas— douse | . I 
iton morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, / 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 
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Absorbine 


S HAS RELIEVED 
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BRUISES BURNS 
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Voices are expressive of much that | 
we do not suspect. There are two ex- 
tremes, both, in my estimation, equally 
bad. One is to talk in a shrill, high- 
pitched, nervous voice, the other is to 
mumble! It is so irritating to say over 
and over, “I’m sorry, I didn’t hear 
what you said,” when what you long 
to say is “Why in the world don’t you 
join a class in public speaking or voice 
culture, and learn to talk so that per- 
sons with normally good hearing are 
able to understand what you say?” 
With the loud-speakers, you long 
silently for ear muffs. In both these 
distressing cases, the point is that the 
voice merely indicates something 
radically wrong with the person’s 
mental make-up. 

Lastly come details of dress that 
make or mar one’s general good ap- 
pearance. Haven't we all been guilty 
at times of getting ourselves together 
without caring very much just how 
we looked, and found to our chagrin 
that we looked just that way! Par- 
ticularly when we are tired and per- 
haps half-sick are we likely to throw 
ourselves together,—just at the time 
when we should take extra care that 
we look our best, for if we dress most 
carefully, and use just the right 
amount of rouge and lipstick, we are 
likely to find ourselves feeling better 
physically as well as mentally. As a 
matter of fact, we can never for our 
own sakes afford to wear clothes in 
which we are unhappy, to let our hair 
go without proper cutting and wav- 
ing, to go to bed without cleansing 
and creaming our faces thoroughly. 

My entire sermon, then, can be 
summed up abruptly in these words: 
Don’t be careless! It doesn’t pay! 

—JEAN ASHCROFT. 


Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service 


We have a lot in a section of old Monterey. 
The land is elevated, about 100 feet wide, 
with some tall pines at the back. The lot 
faces northwest, and we have a view out 
over the harbor where the fishing boats are 
at anchor. We would appreciate very much 
your giving us some suggestions as to what 
type of house to build.—A. B. V., Monterey, 

alifornia. 

Consultation: 1 have a perfect pic- 
ture in my mind of what your house 
might be, and if the property is as you 
describe it, I should think you would 
build immediately. You might build 
a one story house with simple lines, 
partly of wood, partly of adobe con- 
struction. I picture a long living-room 
across the front with the roof (of 
Spanish tile or hand-split cedar 
shakes) carried out to form a porch, 
supported on slender wooden posts. 
A large chimney, growing up out of 
the end of the house, should be placed 























UG BEAU] Yeu= 


AS NEVER BEFORE EXPRESSED 
AMONG the discriminating in matters of style, the name Whittall 


on a tug is a hall-mark of value. To these—and particularly to you among 
them—the Whittall Fall Displays of Rug Fashions present an opportunity too 
real and too precious to be overlooked. Style, as revealed by Whittall, needs 
no advocacy of urgent words. Taste, experience, artistry speak always for 
themselves. 

Your dealer is now showing these enchanting creations. Variety and 
value are seen in gorgeous colorings, intriguing patterns. Seamless, luxurious 
textures, both lustrous and delicately shadowed. Sidewalk-tested durability. 





aS 







M. J. WHITTALL 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 


Worcester, Mass. 








where you could sit at the fire and 
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Less cleaning; 
less wick trimming; 


less flame adjusting 


with BURNBRITE 


“Why does Burnbrite Kerosene leave 
scarcely any wick char or soot — so 
much less than ordinary kerosenes?” 


The answer is this: Burnbrite Kero- 
sene is refined by the Edeleanu pro- 
cess which carries away 14% more im- 
purities than ordinary acid-treating 
methods. 


Thus purified, Burnbrite throws out 
radiant warmth from a white, soot-free 
flame. A steady flame, even-burning, 
easily regulated. 


Burnbrite heat is the cleanest you 
can buy. In a scientific test with 6 
other kerosenes Burnbrite proved far 
superior by burning sixty 24-hour days 
without wick trimming. More evidence 
of Burnbrite’s purity is its faint, sweet 
odor — so unlike ordinary kerosenes. 


Fill your heater—light it— then let it 
keep itself clean with Burnbrite’s help. 


Red, green and cream Associated 
stations and garages, and neighbor- 
hood grocers everywhere sell this 
modern kerosene. 


YOUR BURNBRITE 
FUELED HEATER 
CARES FOR 


ITSELF 
































KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED OIL 
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look out over the harbor of Monterey. 
Paint the house white, the sash and 
shutters probably green or blue. Pave 
the porch with loose brick or Carmel 
stone, flagged. Have a gate at the 
entrance and perhaps a trellis with 
climbing roses. Plant a few poplars 
to screen the house from the road. 
Have a stepping stone or brick walk 
up to the house, interrupted midway 
with a lily pool. One could go on in- 
definitely designing this house—it 
sounds so thrilling.—Architect 
® @ 


Swimming Pool 


We want a swimming pool, but have no 
idea how to go about the work. Can you 
help us, or tell us where to get the necessary 
information? We have a city lot, but plenty 
of space for a pool 18x32 feet and from 8 or 4 
feet deep at one end to 8 or 9 feet at the 
other.—Mrs. F. B. J., Glendale, California. 

Consultation: Your problem at 
first glance seems rather difficult. You 
will have to move about 150 yards of 
dirt. This is what an architect might 
call a steam shovel job. It costs in 
labor and equipment about 90 cents 
per yard to scrape and move clay or 
shale with a team of horses, and about 
$2.50 per yard, including the cost of 
hauling away. You might employ a 
team, and, if you understand ex- 
cavating, could save the labor cost. 
You will use about 40 yards of con- 
crete. This will cost $18 to $21 per 
yard, including labor, and exclusive 
of cement surfacing. 

It is quite necessary that you have 
an architect or engineer design the 
piping, drains, concrete walls, and 
reinforcing. If this is not done prop- 
erly they will either be too heav 
and wasteful or, if too light, will 
crack and leak. 

The pool must be properly designed 
for diving. There must be skimming 
gutters around the pool to remove the 
surface dirt. The sides of the pool 
should be smooth cement, water- 
proofed and treated to prevent the 
growth of fungus. 

I am sending names of firms to 
whom you may write for further 
information.—Architect. 


® ® 


Cement Molds 


In making various objects out of concrete 
such as delicate garden ornaments, bird 
baths, etc. what sort of mold should be used 
so that the cement does not stick to it?— 
C. R. B., Spokane, Washington. 

Consultation: Plaster of Parismakes 
the best mold for fine work, where 
fine sharp edges are required. Glue 
molds are easier to handle commer- 
cially and are more commonly used. 


nape ¢> f™ 


rm . 8 = 


COMPANY 
Refiner and Marketer of A Se See ee eee See 


Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
Associated Stoddard Solvent for finest dry cleaning. 


In withdrawing the model from a 
glue mold, slight undercutting will 
spring the glue mold without destroy- 
FOLLOW FOOTBALL WITH ASSOCIATED—IN YOUR CAR OR ON THE AIR | ing either the model or mold. With 
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the plaster mold, the design of model 
and mold must be perfect to be able 
to withdraw the model. 

Models are usually made of clay or 
plaster of Paris. Before making the 
mold the model is shellacked and 
allowed to dry, then brushed twice 
with stearic acid grease, the surplus 
grease being removed each time. 

If you pour wet or semi-liquid 
cement, the mold must be very wet 
and need not be shellacked, but should 
be lightly greased. 

For dry tamp castings in a glue 
mold, paint the mold with white lead; 
in the plaster mold, shellac and grease 
the mold as for wet cement. 

The rest you will probably learn 
with experience or, if ven have not 
time to experiment, go to one of the 
architectural modeling shops where 
I am sure they will be glad to show 
you the methods.—Architect. 


@ @ 
Plaster Cracks 


We are building a small wood and stucco 
house. The last one we had, the plaster 
cracked in the corners and had to be repaired 
several times. Is there some inexpensive 
method by which this can be avoided in our 
new house? We are using wood lath and 
lime plaster.—J. H. G., San Diego, California. 

Consultation: The safest and surest 
methodisto frame your house properly. 
See that the corners of the house are 
braced from the ceiling plate down to 
the floor with a diagonal brace cut 
between the studs. Similarly, be sure 
that braces are placed in this fashion 
at large openings and throughout the 
house to prevent movement in the 
frame. If you can prevent the wood 
frame from moving and select your 
lumber sufficiently dry to prevent ex- 
cessive shrinkage you will have no 
trouble with cracks. 

I would advise as a special pre- 
caution that you put expanded metal 


























To prevent cracking 


lath, bent at a right angle about 6 
inches each way, in all corners and 
ceiling angles in all rooms. This is 
inexpensive and protects the plaster. 
Do not count on the plaster holding up 
the house. It won’t do it Architect. 
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New FIRELIGHT Heater ... warm and cheery~ 
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Carry Firelight comfort 
: all over the house 


ICK up a whole roomful of cozy warmth and 

soft radiance . . . FIRELIGHT, Perfection’s’ 
newest-.Heater. Set it down wherever you 
want quick heat, cheery as an open fire. 


Upstairs, FIRELIGHT enables you to bathe and 
dress in unhurried comfort. Downstairs, it 
brings the extra warmth that’s all the difference 
between shivers and relaxation. 











- FIRELIGHT styles include porcelain finish in a’ - 
choice of colors, and satin-black japan. Fire-bowl 
of Pyrex. Other Perfection Heaters, all-metal 
in choice of finishes. $5.75 to $17.75. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ~- Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto | 


PERFECTION 










Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 
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Restful, roomy . . . home-like comforts as you sail 

the seven seas! Accommodations in a twin-bed state- 

room like this, Round the World, for as low as $1110. 

Room with private bath, rooms ensuite and de luxe 
suites range from $1370 to $5250. 


>>> >>> I< <<< <<<<<<<<< 


SILO 
Round the 
World 


HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN | 





18 PORTS IN 11 COUNTRIES 
20,604 miles of world cruising. Visit 
80 or more foreign cities. Make the 
trip in 85 days or two full years. Stop- 
over where you like for as long as 
you like. $1110 provides First Class 
transportation Round the World on 
famous President Liners and includes 
your rail fare to port of embarka- 
tion and home again. All outside 
staterooms with real beds; delicious 
meals; outdoor swimming pool. 


SEE WORLD PICTURE-LANDS 
Swim at Waikiki, ride rickshas in 


Japan, see China’s temples, our own 
Philippines, Singapore, Penang, the 
Jewel Isle of Ceylon, Suez Canal, his- 
toric Egypt, Italy, France, NewYork. 
The grandest trip this world can offer. 


DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP 
LIne § 


311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
514 W. SixTH STREET, Los ANGELES 
338 East Broapway, San D1EGO 





Apvpress Nearest Orrice: Dept. 3211. I am 
interested in a trip Round the World [ ] to the 
Orient [ ] Please have a representative call [ ] 
Send me descriptive literature [  ]. 


Name wee ey Z 








Address Eos 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 





F you are going east, west, around 

the world or on a short vacation 
trip, write us for information. Tell us 
just what your problems are and we 
will do all we can to help you. All 
inquiries received are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 











HERE’S something about a 
map! Do you feel that way 

too, or is it just because they are so 
important in our business that we 
Adventure, 
romance! They savor of distant lands 
and strange peoples; they tempt the 
gypsy in us, the bit of explorer and 
pioneer which seems to be a part of 
our very being. They strike a re- 


| sponse in our innate curiosity—the 


curiosity that lures us on just around 
the next bend in the road or over the 
next peak to see what lies beyond. 
They make of us potential vagabonds, 
though we never actually follow their 


| lead. They create in usa desire to go 


and do and see, and that is why we 
like them. They make us feel alive. 
One of the most interesting persons 


| we know is a man who spends his 


spare moments looking at maps. 


| There was a time when we thought it 
_rather stupid of him just to sit and 
| look when he had no particular desti- 


nation in mind, but when he talked 


| of fascinating lands of which we had 


never heard we changed our minds. 
He is familiar with almost any place 


| one may mention, no matter how re- 


mote, for his “map-looking”’ has led 
him to further study of the customs, 
people and history of the localities 
which have piqued his curiosity. He 
has taught us that maps are not only 
thrilling but educational. 

But after all it is the usefulness of 
maps which is their prime value. 
Have you in your travels acquired 
the map habit, or are you, perhaps, 
unacquainted with the excellent ones 
available these days? For motorists 
there are exceptionally fine ones— 
sectional, trans-continental, city, 
state—all sorts. There is one series 
in particular, recently come to our 
attention, which we think might in- 
terest you. These give not only accu- 
rate mileage charts, but road surface, 
altitudes, points of interest along the 
way, side trips, brief descriptions of 
towns and cities, garages where com- 
petent service may be had, good 
places to eat, hotel or camp rates and 
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A Bit of ... 
Old England 


on Vancouver Island 








One 
finds 
at The 
Empress, in 
Victoria, the 
baronial at- 
mosphere of 
Old England re- 
created again. And 
here in Canada's 
all-year flower garden, 
you enjoy a fall and 
winter climate parallel- 
ing the climatic optimum 
..temperature variation at 
the ideal, hundreds of hours 
of warm sun during the 
winter season, minimum rain- 
fall. About The Empress centers 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing and Hunting 
in season, swimming in the Crystal 
Garden Come and stay a while! 













SPECIAL FALL AND WINTER RATES 
Octoser 15 To Aprit 30, 1931 


AMERICAN PLAN (Including room with bath 
and meals, and privileges in Crystal Garden pool, 
showers, badminton courts, bowling, promenades) 
Rate for a month: $225 single; $187.50 
per person, double room; weekly rate: 
$56 single; $45.50 per person, double 
room: minimum stay of two weeks. 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 





EMPRESS _ 
| 
EUROPEAN PLAN - Room with bath, 
single, $4.50 per day and up: double, 
$7 per day and up For period of a 
month or more lower rates quoted by Manager 
Meals a la carte or table d’hote. 


Enclosed bus service to and from Col- 
wood and Oak Bay golf courses once 
daily fare 25c each way for guests. 





Mid-Winter Golf Tournament, 
Oak Bay course, 
February 23-28, 1931. 





For reservations, address 
Manager of Hotel or the local 
Canadian Pacific office. 


The Empress 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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accommodations. These maps are 
published in sections, each booklet 
covering a particular region. We 
have found them very useful and pass 
the word along to you. 
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Holiday Tramp 


By 
Grace Freeman Pease 


I love to join the auto tramps, 
The highway’s eager throng; 
To sleep in tents or auto camps 
And vagabond along— 

I love to vagabond awhile 

Up breathless, winding grades, 
Or follow highways for a mile 
Of purple lights and shades. 

I love to wander all the day 
Through hills and redwood trees, 
And then to vagabond away 

In dreams of peaks, and seas— 
I love to vagabond, and roam 
For say, a week or two— 

But best I love to have a home 
To come to when I’m through! 


bo F 
A Fall Festival 


If- your travel calendar includes a 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands, perhaps 
you will be interested in reading our 
letter to Mr. M. J. M., a Sunset 


friend who writes from Provo, Utah. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Thank you for the leaflets about Hawaii. 
They are exactly what we wanted but I’m 
going to bother you with one more question. 
We have definitely made up our minds to 
take the trip to the Islands this fall but 
wonder if you will tell us if any one time is 
better than another to spend there? Thank 
you again.—M. J. M., Provo, Utah. 

If you may determine your own 
time for visiting the Islands this fall, 
then we certainly recommend choos- 
ing that period which includes No- 
vember 8-11 for it is then that the 
fascinating Festival of Races is to 
be held in Honolulu. 

This is an annual affair which the 
people of the Islands offer for the 
pleasure of visitors. It is a series of 
pageants and displays portraying not 
only old Hawaii, but the customs and 
manners of all nations of the East and 
South Pacific. 

The exact program for 1930 has 
not been announced but it will prob- 
ably be similar to that of 1929. At 
that time the Festival opened with 
“Aloha Day” which concentrated 
upon a night of Hawaiian hulas and 
native Hawaiian music, presented at 
the Honolulu stadium. Against an 
incomparable tropical background 
were staged costume dances, native 
songs, massed choirs and orchestras 
of stringed instruments. 

The second day was called the “Pa- 
cific Melting Pot,” the main feature 
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With everytick | 
of the seek 














hover 







are earning interest 


Convenient 
Installment 


LOANS 
ON REAL ESTATE 


This bank makes 
installment loans, 
repayable on 
monthly or suit- 
able periodic basis 


With every tick of the clock, Bank 
of Italy pays 50 cents in interest. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL Savines t italy 





A NATIONAL BANK 


292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 











CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 

private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 

Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up 
Sypney W. Smita, Prop. 








Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request. 
Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















Soutb Carolina pond at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located — roof Hotel 


220 ROOMS. sith it wora 
Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hote) 

een 3 or Sinn 96 o» 














TOOTHACHE! 


Use Dent’s Toothache Gum. Nota 
chewing gum. Applied in cavity it— 
1) Stops toothache instantly 
2) Cleanses and protects cavity 
3) Retards further decay 
4) Destroys all odor. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. All 
ie rf rs mail, 25c. Made for 40 
Dent & Co., Detroit. 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 























SERVICE TO 


HAWAII 


VAY 





The Malolo sets the pace 
for the big Matson Fleet 






























To take you to Hawaii, there’s a 
whole fleet of Matson ships speed- 
ing back and forth between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. 


Naturally one thinks of the Ma- 
lolo first of all. She’s the Pacific’s 
4-day liner to Hawaii. A big, 
beautiful ship, with wide prome- 
nades, a Pompeian Pool, a theatre 
for “talkies.” 


Maui, Matsonia, Ventura— 
these and other hospitable Matson 
liners also are at your service. 
There’s always a Matson sailing to 
suit your itinerary. 


Tours arranged for you 

Everything is planned in ad- 
vance for you on Matson Line 
tours. You can spend a week in 
Hawaii, visiting two islands and 
Kilauea Volcano, and all expenses 
for the round trip are as little as 
$293.50. 


To the South Seas 


It takes very little more time 
and money to extend your trip 
from Hawaii to Samoa, Fiji and 
Australia. Matson service all the 
way. 

For illustrated folders, ask your 
travel agent or: 


(Address Dept. S-11) 


San Francisco . . . 215 Market Street 
. 123 W. Seventh Street 
bees ts Mora 271 Pine Street 
. 814 Second Avenue 


Los Angeles . 
Portland 
Seattle. .... 
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being an inter-racial pageant by chil- 
dren of the Islands’ public schools, 
all dressed in the costumes of their 
homelands, giving a vivid picture of 
the racial problems of the Pacific. 
Island sports occupied the third 
day. Water polo, swimming, and 
inter-racial contests of various kinds. 
The climax came the last evening 
with the illuminated parade of Pacific 
races—“a vast winding ribbon of 
lighted floats, flares and_ brilliant 
torches, carried by costumed natives 
of Japan, China, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Samoa and Hawaii, a proces- 
sion that worked its way in solemn 
dignity through the palm-lined streets, 
all to the weird throb of fantastic 
music from many lands.” 
Doesn’t it sound thrilling? Un- 
doubtedly the festival this year will 
be even more spectacular. We are 
very sure that you would enjoy it. 





Do You Have These? 


If not you may have any one of them 
by sending a two-cent stamp to the 
Travel Department, Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Clothing list for round-the-world 
travelers. 

Clothing suggestions for a short 
European tour. 

Information for Sierra hikers, 


More about Mexico. 
Bibliography for world travelers. 











Air Travel 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 


We expect to be in San Francisco in 
December and want to fly to Los Angeles. 
Can you answer a few questions for us? 

Is it, necessary to buy a ticket for a three- 
year-old child? How much baggage is car- 
ried free on each ticket, and is there a bus 
service to and from the flying fields, as we 
won’t have anyone to drive us out to the 
field or meet us in Los Angeles. We are 
counting on $20.00 for one-way fare per 
person. That is right, isn’t it? We shall 
be obliged to you for information.—T. M. 
A., Morenci, Arizona. 


I am sending you some folders 
showing air rates and time schedules. 
You will notice that the cost of the 
trip to Los Angeles varies slightly, 
depending upon the transportation 
company, but $21.50 is the minimum 
fare at present. 

Each passenger is allowed thirty 
pounds of baggage free. This is about 
the weight of a medium sized over- 
night bag when packed. 

Companies differ on their rates for 
children. Some charge half fare for 
those from two to twelve years of age; 
others charge full fare for those over 
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Chapped hands 
from hard water? 
No, indeed! ... 
I use plenty of 


MENTHOLATUM 
every day to 
keep my hands 
and face soft and 
smooth! 











TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 
druggists 


OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today. 
Dept. K-3, Mentholatum 
Company, Wichita,Kansas. 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE 
of Mentholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 





Address 














ter? 





AL 
R 
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olatum 
<ansas, 
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two years. Children in arms are 
carried free of charge. 

In case you are interested in return- 
ing to San Francisco by train it is 
possible to secure a combination rail 
and air rate which considerably 
reduces the expense of the trip. 

You need not worry about trans- 
portation toand from the air terminals 
for this is provided by the air trans- 
portation companies. Some offer a 
free service while others charge a 
nominal rate. 

We wish you a very pleasant 
journey and cannot: but envy you 
the thrill of such a trip. 


+t & & 


For W. A. K. and Others 


Our reply to a letter from W. A. K., 
Los Angeles, has been returned to us 
with a “no such address” stamped 
boldly upon its face. We hope the 
writer will send his correct address 
so that we may forward the informa- 
tion we have secured for him. 

Which reminds us of something we 
want to say to all of you. We try 
to answer letters promptly, so if 
weeks pass and you fail to get a 
response to your letter you will know 
that there is something wrong some- 
where; either you have not directed 
your letter properly or have failed 
to give your correct address. 

In case of any such delay, don’t 
think we have ignored your letter. 
Write us again so that we may 
straighten the matter out for you. 
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A Reminder 


The Greatest Mother 





November is the time to pay 
your dues and share in the work 
of the American Red Cross 


NOVEMBER 


“Now.. Anyone 
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Waxed Floors 





OULD you like to have gleaming, 

waxed floors—just like those in the 

most modern homes—in a few minutes— 

for a few cents? Then you owe it to your- 
self to try Genuine Old English Wax. 

It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether your floors are old or new, hard- 
wood or softwood, waxed, varnished, shel- 
laced or painted—all can begiven new ‘beau- 
ty with this magic polish—Old English Wax. 

Old floors look like new and new floors 
stay like new because Old English Wax 
protects floors against scratches, worn 
spots and children’s carelessness. It con- 
tains a higher percentage of hard carnauba 
wax than any other floor wax—that is 


Add new beauty 
to your floors 





and furniture— 
in keeping with 
modern styles. . 


why its charming polish is so lasting. 

Old English Wax thoroughly cleans off 
all surface dirt and then polishes to a 
perfectly smooth and dry finish. New users 
are always amazed at the little amount of 
dust which clings to Old English Wax 
polish. Dusting becomes 
mere child’s play. 

Old English Liquid Wax is ideal 
for polishing furniture—it gives old ld 
furniture that modern wax finish and |. . 
preserves forever the satiny | Squi 
sheen of new furniture. 

Sold at peat, hardware, K&S ts 
drug, grocery, we stores. | 
Made by The A. S. Boyle cs 
Co., Cin’ti, O., U. = 
and Windsor, Ont., fem 







Old EnglishWax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 





Every Housewife 


will be interested in the Silver 
Polish of 101 uses. Comes in 
creamy paste form—no dust 
—no waste. Ideal for silver’ 
bath fixtures, cut glass, mir- 
rors, windows, auto, etc. As: 
your dealer for Metalglas or 
send |0c to cover postage and 
> packing trial tin. 
Metalgias Mfg. Co., Box KP, Marenge, Ill. 






INTERIOR: DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 
Your opportunity to enter fascinating profession. 
Bed Our Home Study Course gives full instructionand 
TTT easy method for practical application. Color har- 
ill Ham mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
Bi] {SUM and ail fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free booklet 19-N. 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - - New York City 




















Beautifully grained wood 
bowl—felt pad beneath. 
Heavily nickeled solid brass 
cracker firmly set in bowl. 
Positive action. No scattered 
shells, bruised fingers or noise, 
An attractive and 
needed accessory in 
every modern home. 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 
$ 5 .00 


W. P. Sellers 


311SO. PALM AVE. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 








Protects MILK 


from Cold, Heat, Dirt, Cats, 
Dogs, Flies, etc. 


Safeguard your family's health. 
Keep a PERFECTION Sanitary 
Milk Bottle Container ina 
handy place, so that driver can 
put milk, cream and butter in 
it. Size 10x12x4”. Gray enamel 
finish. Insulated with Celo- 
tex. Will keep contents pure 
and sweet and prevent freezing. 
At dealers and dairies—or order 
direct. No. 101—Insulated, $2.25 
postpaid. 

The Perfection Mfg. Co., 2701 N.Leffingwell, St. Louis, Me. 
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from Madam Sumbardo’s 


type Sweet Peas, grown 
as a special collection 
dividually in colors. 


THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO., 
Lilly’s Building, Seattle, Washington. 





jLLY’s 
Golden Garden Album 


Western America’s “Finest” Seed Catalog 


... eight full color pages... 
... over 225 rotogravure garden pictures... 


A handsome cover in colors and gold, reproduced 


Burst of Spring,”’ in which the artist has captured 
all the color and charm of a Pacific Coast Garden. 


Bodger’s Gold Medal Strain of Dahlia Flower- 
ed Zinnias are illustrated in natural colors. 
These are the world’s most fashionable 
Zinnias and they come in an endless array 
of pastel shades and colors. 


Five new and outstanding varieties of Spencer 


Crego’s Giant, ‘“‘the finest’? Comet Asters in six 
colors, are offered as the Dazzler Collection. 
The flowers are five inches or more in di- 
ameter and as fine as any Chrysanthemum. 


OVER 700 GOLDEN GARDEN STORES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


I am interested in gardening and would like a copy of the Golden 
Garden Album which I understand is free to Pacific Coast Gardeners. 
Please tell me the name and address of the nearest Golden Garden Store. 


exquisite painting, ‘“The 


by Burpee, are offered 
and are pictured in- 











BOYS & 

Girts Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
No Work—Just Fun. We trust you until Christmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 879-SM, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Lt arn to bea 


LANDSCAPE 
y ARCHITECT 


At in Mail 
Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
, uncrowded profession offering 
remarkable opportunities. 

J/ate income possible, many a oe 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 





















Member National Home Study Council 
Bidg. Des Moines ,lowa 








—— PEONIES! IRISES! — 


The new catalogue features a list of peonies 
specially recommended for California and 

uthern States and an announcement of sub- 
stantial price reductions in the novelties and 
standard varieties of both Peonies and Irises. 
Also low- Fo high-grade collections. Send 
now for Catalogue. 


PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash. 














FERTILIZE as 


you sprinkle » 


Put ANY fertilizer in a bucket and 
add water. “’JECTOR” picks up = 
solution and sprinkles it, cig: Mee 
water, from your garden 
safe, rapid, anaes ——— = Easy 

of han ALL fertilizers and plant 
abo ng Avoids “ a At your 
dealer’s or sent PREP. anywhere 
in States on receipt of reg- 
ular price of $1.50. 

A-B-C Mfg. Co. 

225 S. 4th St., Quincy, Ill. 
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Garden Queries 


I shall greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation regarding the life and care of 
the cyclamen. I have a plant in a small 
clay pot and the roots seem rather 
crowded. Would it be advisable to 
change the plant to a larger pot, and, 
if so, can the work be done while the 
plant is in blossom? How often should 
cyclamen be watered?—Mrs. B. A. G., 
Hollywood, California. 

Your cyclamen can best be trans- 
planted in the fall. The bulb should be 
placed so that about two-thirds of it is 
above the soil. A little water each day 
will help to keep it in good condition 
but remember that:plants can not live 
without sunshine. A little time out of 
doors each day will improve the plant. 
Most house plants live in too dry an 
atmosphere at too high a temperature. 
The plant will in time stop blooming 
because it will have passed the period 
for flower making. Let the pot then 
dry out until next growing season. 


I have a bush of California holly two 
years old and the branches extend up 
and out too far for the trunk of the tree 
which is small. Shall I trim it back and 
let the trunk grow heavier?—V. A. S., 
Los Angeles, California. 

If your holly bush has grown to be 
a long straggling plant, I would sug- 
gest that you fasten it to a stout stake 
and then pinch out the tender tips 
of the young shoots. This will have a 
tendency to make the plant branch 
out and stiffen up. Quite often the 
young hollies tend to be spindling but 
if they are forced to branch out they 
will become sturdy. As they get older 
they will fill out if they are not in too 
much shade. 


I should like to know if the primrose 
(the hot-house plant) could be guilty of 
causing a rash similar to poison oak. 
A woman of my acquaintance has a 
severe case of potscning and she thinks 
it comes from her primrose plants. 
Have you heard of such instances?— 
Mrs. A. L. E., Los Gatos, California. 

The primrose known as Primula 
obconica has the peculiar property of 
poisoning certain persons who are sen- 
sitive, with the result that a rash sim- 
ilar to that produced by poison oak 
appears. This is highly irritating in 
some cases and makes it necessary for 
certain individuals to leave the plant 
entirely alone. I would suggest that 
some other primrose be substituted 
for this plant since no spray can be 
applied that will remedy the trouble. 


I have never been able to persuade my 
gladiolus to grow straight, upright stalks. 
Last year the bed was a scraggly affair 
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at best as the stalks twisted, turned and 
tipped in every direction. How can I 
insure an upright growth another year? 
—L. C. D., Everett, Washington. 
To answer your inquiry we are quot- 
ing from a garden tip received recently 
in this department. The contributor 
says, “When the gladiolus bulbs are 
taken up and dried in the fall, they 
should be packed in single layers in an 
upright position in a container with 
air circulation. If the bulbs are laid 
on the side the tiny sprouts that start 
in the spring even before planting 
time will try to take an upright posi- 
tion; then when the bulb 1s set in the 
ground the tip of the sprout is pointed 
in almost any old direction. If the 
bulb is packed right, the sprout starts 
right. I packed my bulbs in peach 
crates last fall and stacked them in 
the attic. They came through in fine 
shape and all the stalks grew straight.” 


_ I want to build a lawn roller of con- 
crete. Can you give me some suggestions 
as to proper mixtures, etc?—A. R. C., 
Eugene, Oregon. 

We could give you directions for 
making a lawn roller such as you de- 
scribe but instead we shall refer you 
to a splendid book, “Concrete Im- 
provements Around the Home,” pub- 
lished by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. This forty-eight-page book 
gives directions not only for making a 
lawn roller but for building lily pools, 
garden walls, lawn benches, bird baths, 
sundials, flower urns, etc. The Port- 
land Cement Association has given us 
a supply of these books for distribu- 
tion and your copy is being sent you 
today. 


When shall I take up my ranunculus 
and how shall I keep the bulbs? Last 
year I put them in a box of dry sand but 
only about half of them came up this 
year. They were started from seed and 
this is the first year they were planted 
in the garden. They bloomed in the 
seed box and after the stalks turned 
yellow, I dug them up, cut the tops off 
and planted them in sand—A. D., 
Santa Maria, California. 


I would not dig up ranunculus unless 
there was some very good reason for 
so doing. I believe that in most cases 
here in California our bulbs are better 
off if left in the ground. Perhaps the 
reason you lost so many of your seed- 
ling ranunculus is that they were not 
mature when you lifted them, or the 
roots dried out while in storage. 


IT's A Od IDEs 


to paint pull chains 
on electric lights 
with luminous 
paint. 
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NOT A HOME UNTIL IT'S PLANTED” 





AN get 
The Vogue for the ~“=™ij. 


utdoor Living Room 
SWEEPS TE NOTION Ter supswin 


Your Grounds 


—"How To Plant The 
Home Grounds,” edited 
for home owners by E. H. 
(‘Chinese’) Wilson, Di- 
rector, Arnold Arboretum. 
Sent FREE. 


—'‘'How To Make An Out- 


ipo unkempt ‘‘back-yard”’ is an ugly duckling of an age 
gone by. Now there is a vogue for beauty outside the home 
as well as within . . . a vogue which transforms old fashioned 
useless, rear and side yards into beautiful Outdoor Living Rooms. 

If your home does not have an Outdoor Living Room, plan 
one now. It is a simple matter to create one, and need not be 


expensive. 
ana e . te 7 door Living Room’’ tells 
Plan it as you would a room within the house. The sod how to plea and planc one. 
will provide a beautiful green carpet . . . plant trees, shrubs Send 25c. 





and evergreens to give shade, privacy and to screen objec- 
tionable views . . . add color and fragrance by use of hardy 
flowers. Write or consult a nurseryman or his representative. 
He will gladly help you. 


Plant Now / 


ENJOY AN OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM NEXT SUMMER 












NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
480 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked below: 





FREE [J ‘How To Plant The 

Home Grounds.”” NMG OES 6 eee anes cance eenae eines re ae 
Send25c [] “How To Make An Out- 

door Living Room.” fT OF OORE METER ST ET Le hy ee 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored by the American Association of Nurserymen 
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Rose S looming 





this 
year round protection ? 


Do they not deserve 


An eastern garden lover said, “If we 
only had your extra seasons of beauty,we 
would protect our gardens day and night.” 


This appreciation of nature’s favors 
is causing more and more western home 
owners to enclose their gardens with 
Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence provides positive year 
’round protection. Very durable. Made 
of copper-steel. Blends with any land- 
scaping plan. 

This is the ideal season to install 
Cyclone Fence. Our trained men do the 
work. Cyclone takes complete respon- 
sibility. Phone, wire or write us. 


(Cyclone ence 


REG US. PAT. OFF. 





CLONE 
(i! bie NE 


COMPANY 
fered 





STANDARD FENCE 





CoMPANY 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Portland All chain link 
San Francisco Seattle Lee This 


Pacific Cesst Division of - 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY Fence 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Svesioiary oF 
STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
© C.F.Co., 1930 
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A Garden Tenderfoot 


(Continued from page 27) 


eat a plant, I’d put it in for spite. 
Give the daffodils and tulips partial 
shade, and the iris a sunny spot, and 
they’ll bloom their heads off for you. 
To these add grape hyacinths, ixias, 
snowdrops, wie callas, and anemo- 
nes, and you have a spring garden to 
brag about. ; 
When you’re buying plants for your 
garden, order them by their botanical 
names. That’s another tip I got from 
Mac—although I acquired some bit- 
ter experience before I began acting 
on it. Up to that time I always 
figured that the fellow who rolled out 
a sonorous, six-syllable Latin name 
was simply trying to show off. Why 
call it “mesembryanthemum,” when 
you can say “ice plant?” Well, it was 
an experience with this same ice plant 
that made me change my mind. Dur- 
ing the days when I was still bothered 
by shifting sands, somebody sug- 
gested Mesembryanthemum edule as 
suitable for covering a dry,sandy bank 
which paralleled my garage driveway. 
I ordered “‘ice plant,” and I got “‘ice 
plant.” But I didn’t get Mesembryan- 
themum edule. Instead I got Mesem- 
bryanthemum roseum. Within a short 





@ 


Madrona, The Coquette 


Madrona, gay coquette, 

Peeping out of your green latticed bower, 
So shyly you keep yourself hidden 

We only glimpse where you are. 


In cloak of russet and crimson 

Flung by the breeze from your sides 

You flash through the depths of the 
forest 

To tease us and tantalize. 


In springtime your lovely mantilla 
Is white, all lacy and fair. 

It’s woven in delicate pattern 
Only children of nature wear. 


In winter you flaunt a bright bonnet, 
Fashioned of glowing red. 

You flirt with the tall trees ’round you 
And laugh as you toss your head. 


O Madrona, bewitching coquette 

In spring, in summer and fall, 

And in winter you brighten the forest, 
Giving cheer to the hearts of us all. 


—E. G. Rapetta 











time, the sand bank was nicely cov- 
ered with beautiful, trailing, green 
foliage. That was excellent. That 
was just what I wanted. But the M. 
roseum didn’t stop there. Having 
finished covering the sand bank, it 
started out to cover the driveway. 
That’s one of its characteristics. It’s 
a very ambitious plant. 

Now to get from my front yard to 
the rear garden, I had to walk down 
the driveway, which has a pretty 
steep pitch. In spite of the fact that 
its concrete surface has been rough- 
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An unpleasant task made 


EASY 











Norn is more disagreeable than scrub- 
bing a toilet bowl. And nothing is more 
unnecessary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bowl will 
be spotlessly white. Any unpleasant odors 
will vanish. All germs will be killed, and 
perfect cleanliness will take the place of 
dangerous unsanitation. Sani-Flush purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap where no brush can reach. 

Free yourself from an unpleasant house- 
hold task that need not be done. Sani-Flush 
is sold in convenient punch-top cans at 
grocery, drug and hardware stores, 25c; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of Meio 
—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


eau CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
=| OUT SCOURING 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and di 

pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have di d. Skin is b ifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercoli ‘ax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
Jes and other _— lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 




















Callouses 
Painful 


callouses instantly re- 

lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 
At all drug, shoeand dept, stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


How Rashes Do Itch! 
Bathe freely with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Relief and Healing Follow 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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ened up in order to get a foothold, it’s 
still a bit difficult to negotiate, and 
patches of M. roseum trailing here and 
there over its surface didn’t make the 
job any easier. Of course, I kept cut- 
ting the M. roseum back; but a fellow 
can’t devote his entire gardening 
career to cutting back M. roseum, and 
every once in a while I’d neglect to 
clear it off the driveway. This was 
one of those times. 

I was gingerly making my way 
down the driveway, with a bucket of 
topsoil in each hand, when I trod 
on a stray trailer of "M. roseum. 1 
don’t suppose it’s called “ice plant” 
because it’s slippery, but it might 
just as well be. There was one brief 
instant when I fought desperately to 
keep my balance, and then out went 
my feet from under me, and I shot 
down the driveway, bringing up in the 
bosom of a bed of geraniums at the 
foot of the driveway. While I was still 
sprawling there in a more or less un- 
dignified position, a neighbor of mine 
passed. I guess he thought I was 
taking some sort of reducing exercise, 
for he shouted down to me and asked 
if I was taking off flesh. I told him I 
had just taken off considerable, but 
not in the place it needed to come off. 

I’m not saying, of course, that 
everyone who orders the wrong kind 
of plants is going to encounter similar 
difficulties. But it’s disappointing, to 
say the least, to plant one thing, and 
when it comes up, to find out it’s 
something else. I’ve experienced that, 
too. When several plants in a new 
hedge died, I called up the nursery- 
man and ordered veronica. I didn’t 
discover until the hedge was pretty 
well along that these several plants 
didn’t jibe with the rest of the plant- 
ing, and that there are many kinds of 
veronica. Then I had to pull them up, 
and plant the particular kind of ver- 
onica that matched the rest of the 
hedge. 

Yes, the best plan is to order plants 
by their botanical names. If you 
don’t know the name, then take a 
fragment of the plant to your nursery- 
man asa sample. But it’s a lot more 
fun to know it. If I hadn’t— Oh, 
pardon me, here comes Gaetano with 
per bulbs. They’re Calochortus ama- 

ilis. 


ITS A Gop IDE 


to buy small weights by the yard, 
the kind used in sewing, and fasten 
them to the edge of baby’s carriage 
net. They will help to keep the 
breeze from lifting a corner of it 
for mosquitoes or flies to find 
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Spring Flowers 


Get your seeds from the 
familiar Ferry Seed Box. 
Found in good stores every- 
where. Ferry’s seeds are 
unsurpassed in quality. 





Hee on the Pacific 


Coast your garden will yield a second 
harvest if you make a fall planting. Beets, 
carrots and peas sown this month will 
provide fresh vegetables for your table 
this winter. And pansies, stock, sweet 
peas, perennials and all biennials should 
be planted now for early bloom next year. 


Send today for the new Ferry-Morse 
Fall Catalog and plan next year’s flower 
garden now. 


This catalog will be mailed to you 
FREE upon request. It contains a fine 
assortment of Dutch and other bulbs 
and a special section of vegetable and 
flower seeds for fall planting. 





FERRY: 
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PLANT now... 
for Winter Vegetables and 


SWEET 
§ 






cosmos 


Sterns 


10¢ Per Parer 


Pansies are the friendliest flowers 
that grow. Plant the seeds this fall 
to enjoy their gay charm next spring. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CoO. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 


your new FREE 1930 
Ferry-Morse Bulb Catalog. 





Please send me Address .... 











Ovawer 9] East Orange, N. 


e Large Spring selling catal 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy of coins formal ie toca 
tors only _— Catalog — 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West’’ 
“CLASS M”’ rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 


101-C Tremont Street 


prices paid for coins, ten cen’ 
William Hesslein, 
Boston, Mass. 





Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 
MILITARY 


San Rafae ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Toes. Primary, Grammar, High 
Division “‘A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 





ly accredited. “High ar ar eng Military system 
U.S. A.-supervision... AL. Stenad, Supt. Supt.,. 
Box 8-N, San Cal 
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SRTTTS Pies F; work. Ci 

oti tubrectionns Ve NAL snd OLDEST 
Metbod. Booklet FREE. fr RAL VER BACEDALE, 


505 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 


fifth Avenite 
‘Pervryonal 
Stationery 










THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Exquisite Stationery Monog rammed, or with Name 
my and Address in Lustrous Raised Letters LIKE DIE 
ae ENGRAVING. Do not confuse ordinary printing 
with this high quality engraved effect. Club 
Size, 6344 x5 100 Single Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Tettered and 100 plain. sheets OR100 §$ 
folded sheets and 100 envelopes lettered . 2 
Can be ‘ordered in Linen, Vellum or Rippled 
Finish Paper, White or French Grey. 

Marking Colors: Black, Blue or Jade Green. 
State Monogram —Initial of Surname—Paper. 
fm Sent postpaid within a week. Enclose check or 

M. O. West of Miss. add 10 per cent. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ILLUSTRATED catalog of Xmas Cards, 
Bridge Cards and Gift Stationery mailed free. 


FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS 
“_ New York 
Visit our Showrooms, 42nd Street, Sth Avenue 











Special Offer 
DARWINS! 
100 Mixed Varieties $3.65 
1000 “ “ $34.00 


Large sized Bulbs. ae variety of 
colors. Sure to bloom. 


GIANT 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Surpass in beauty all May Flowering Bulbs. 
Place your order now and take advantage of 
these special prices. 


EXQUISITE CSS TION 











100 
Baronne de la Tonnaye (Rose Pink). . — - $5.15 
Bartigon (Fiery Crimson)............ 5-40 
Clara Butt (Salmon Pink)............ 2 4.90 
Inglescombe Yellow (Canary Yellow).. .73 45.40 
Loveliness (Soft Rosy Carmine)....... 15 5.40 
Mrs. Potter Palmer (Glowing Purple)..  .90 6.90 
sig of Haarlem (Brilliant Carmine 
i eee tP ale Taare Ines 6 1avb s n'< 6.0 65 5-15 
Rev H. Ewbank (Vivid Heliotrope 
eae a ee 70 §-40 
pow Sanders (Geranium Red)... .70 5.15 
Princess Elizabeth (Deep Pink and Lilac 
Pie endink ain behendwospsese 63 5.15 





SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
12 each of above—Value $7.15 ...... $ 6.50 
(120 Bulbs in All) 


25 each of above—Value $13.50 ..... 12.75 
(250 Bulbs in All) 
100 each of above—Value $54.00 ..... 50.00 








{z000 Bulbs in All) 





ASK FOR OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 
OF BULBS 


Babee 


Seedsmen 
521 Main Street 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Landscape & Nurseries 
Boston Post Road 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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For Safety, Hang Your 
F ramed Pictures 


Moore nr 8 ald Hangers 
Sizes. Hold up to 100 pounds. 

10c: packets everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


SONG WRI WRITERS! 


eyeeety Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
— for free examination and advice. 
lee Fog nee unnecessary.New demand 
created by ‘“‘Talking Pictures’ fully de- 
scribed in our free Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 
164 Earle Building, New York, N. Y 

























Bannerman Army Bargains 


New Bugle $3.40 
Machete-bolo $1.50] Flint Pistol $6.90 
Rope lariat . . $1.00] Saddle ... $9.85 
Springfield cal.30 rifle,24 inch barrel$16.50 
Catalog, illustrated, 380 pages of pistols, 
guns, uniforms, etc. for 50 cents. 
pecial circular for 2c stamp. 
Established 1865 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way,N.Y. City 






Haversack .75 
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More 
Garden Ideas 


T is not difficult to propagate 
drought-resisting plants, like pe- 
tunias, pentstemons, and the succu- 
lents, but they will start more readily 
in a shady nook. All transplant eas- 
ily. One is more likely to err in over- 
watering than in underwatering. Suc- 
culents are always grateful for shelter 
and like some crushed rock. 


kk & & 

More than once my bulbs of Dutch 
Iris have proved disappointing after 
the first year. A nurseryman divulged 
their secret. He told me not to dig 
the bulbs until the foliage died and 
then to cure them like gladiolus, giv- 
ing them a little mild sun. But the 
main instruction was to be sure to 
replant the bulbs within six weeks at 
the very most, four to five weeks being 
better. Simple, isn’t it? Tenderfeet 
must observe, though, that this says 
“Dutch” iris and does not apply to 
the tall bearded iris. 


' & & 

The garden specialist “knows his 
onions,” but the average gardener is 
lost in a maze of technical terms, 
which, if he but understood them, 
would make his garden more fascinat- 
ing. Tell him that saxifrage with its 
vast family literally means “rock 
splitting,” and he will understand its 
habits better and will want to tuck 
it among the rocks to make it feel 
more at home. But since he looks 
upon most botanical terms as so 
much “Greek,” he is only left be- 
wildered. Either he must learn the 
meaning of the botanical names with 
their corresponding families, or he 
must content himself with common 
names, picturesque in themselves, to 
be sure (such as Bouncing Bet, Snow 
on the Mountain, Crazy Liz, Old 
Maid’s Pincushion, Love in a Mist, 
etc.), and scatter here and there a 
botanical name which has become 
common usage even though the name 
sound meaningless to him. It should 
not discourage him, though, for after 
all, the true garden lover will always 
get real enjoyment from his flowers. 


Larkgarden 


I live in a little larkgarden, 
Heigh-o! 
When the larks are all singing 
It sounds like bells ringing 
In invisible choir... 
And yet— 
There is only one lark on a wire, 
Peeping in at my window, 
Up three flights of stairs— 
For that is my little larkgarden, 
You know. 


—Estelle Thomson 
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Clear, Bright Eyes 


A few applications of harmless 
Murine will make your eyes much 
clearer and brighter than before. It 
reduces bloodshot veins and dis- 
solves the dust-laden film of mucus 
that makes eyes look dull and life- 
less. Murine positively contains no 
belladonna or any other injurious 
ingredient. 60c at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Try it! 


Loon 


EYES 





RERADIC#” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. Dept. 282 CHICAGO 


Get a FREE copy of 


our Writer's Magazine! 


In it you will learn how, others 
have learned to write profitably. 


RUPERT HUGHES 
says*- 


“The Palmer Institute is qualified to render 
invaluable aid in authorship.’’ His opinion is 
backed by many important American writers, 
such as Jesse Lynch Williams, Gertrude Ath- 
erton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, etc. For over 
a decade Palmer Institute has developed be- 
ginners into professional writers; has brought 
them to a position where they can sell success- 
fully. Send for your free copy of ‘Writers’ 
Markets & Methdds.’’ Learn how others have 
learned to sell successfully. Mail coupon Now! 


F R E E ! If you mail this at once! 


Get your copy of Writers’ Markets & Methods 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
AUTHORSHIP Sarr 
PALMER BLDG., HOLLYWOOD CALIF. 


Send me copy of your famous writers’ 
magazine, free! Interested in Fiction 
writing { } Photoplay writing [ ] Eng- 
lish and Self-Expression [ ] 





















ADDRESS 
Age: Under 18[ ] over 18{ ] (No salesman will call) 
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s one of She. gpectont 
money-saving lb events 

in the history of our business. 

. Hendriks writes from his 
bulb farms in Holland, ‘‘We will 
give radical price reductions _ordi- 
narily out of the question. Every 
price drastically cut. Bigger 


is hardly 


hi 
Genuine Imported 
Holland Tulips 


DARWIN — 






d Bott, Pride of Haarlem, Bartigon, 
Copeland, and others. 


LILIES, $3.00 per dozen 
Such leaders as Modine, Auratum. 
Rubrum, Regal, etc. 


HYACINTHS, $1.50 per dozen 
Such popular varieties as Innocence, 
Gertrude, King of the Blues, etc. 


DAFFODILS, $1.50 per dozen 
Hardy varieties such as King Alfred, 
Emperor, Bic, Victoria, etc. 
CARRYING Cost PREPAID 
j ¢c 
in the United States. Send NOW. 
No order less than $3 accepted. 


Money Back Guarantee 
The original Hendriks’ intee— 
j money reiunded cheerfully without 
question if you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase, 


FREE Bargain Catalogue 
Simple, concise, printed at! - 
tively in color. Money-saving 
offers on quality stock, all — 
anteed. Beautify your home 
surroundings at half the price. 

























d ti 
own Bulb Farms in Holland. 
{Quality Seed & Bulb Co. 


Dept. P 
945 W. Was ion Blvd. 
Chicago, ois 
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HESWICK, PA. 





SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular song writers with an amazing 
record of achievements offers you a bona fide proposition. 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced now. Three of his songs 

alone sold over 400,000 phonograph records. 
Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104.N. Keystone, Chicago. 








Garden Shop 


Ox this page, as well as on pages 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 60, 61, 62, 
63 and 64 appears advertising which 
is of special interest to western 
garden and flower lovers. We sug- 
gest you study these pages care- 
fully, ordering from them the trees, 
shrubs, plants, bulbs and seeds 
which you will need for fall and 
winter planting. 


Be sure, too, to send for the garden 
catalogues which are listed or de- 
scribed on all of these pages. You 
will find every one of them full of 
sound, practical garden advice and 
information. 


By the way, when you order these 
shrubs, plants, seeds and bulbs, 
and when you write for these cata- 
logues will you please say, ‘“‘I read 
about this in SUNSET Magazine?”’ 
We shall appreciate it if you will. 

—The Garden Editor. 





The choice of the 
world’s finest flowers 


Sutton’s Selected 
Long-spurred Hy- 
brid Aquilegia. 


When you buy 
Sutton’s Seeds you 
know that better 
seeds are not to be 
had. More than a 
hundred years of 
the most painstak- 
ing care and selec- 
tion, the knowledge 
and skill of four generations of| the Sutton family 
have resulted in seeds that excel in quality, in purity 
of strain, in uniformity, colorful beauty and in sure 
germination . . . . Your old favorite flowers, and 
many with which you may not , can 
grown from Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 

General Garden Seed Catalogue 
and see for yourself. The illustrations are so large, the 
flowers pictured so naturally, many of them in color, 
that selection is made easy with this beautiful 200 
page catalogue. The directions help you to know 
what, when, where and how to plant each variety. 

Sent postpaid by our Pacific Coast Agents for 50 
cents in stamps, check or money order. Price refunded 
on first $5.00 seed order. Fresh stock of seeds carried 
in San Francisco. Call personally or write to 

SHERMAN T. BLAKE COMPANY ¥ 
240 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, England 














NEW 


and 
Standard 


Varieties 


SEND US 


Your Name 








Now 


Send us your name and address 
now so we can mail you our 1931 
Rose Book. 

Many New Varieties 
Shown in Full Color 


Descriptions of 150 new and standard varie 
ties. Complete cultural directions. 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CoO. 
Niles, California 


Mailed FREE... Use This Coupon 








California Nursery Co. 
Box N, Niles, California 
Please send us your complimentary 1931 


ose Book. 
Name. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce ecee 
MdideeeSs cccccccccccccccccccsceesece cove 


eee merase reese seeseesseeesesesesesesee 

















FINEST, RAREST, AND NEWEST 

DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 

Dahlia Seed 4.7054 Saale how” 
CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of Outstanding Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 























“CALO | 
for you, Scotly"% 

















' A perfectly balanced food. Cook- 
ed, ready to feed. Recommended 





CAL 


DOG and CAT FOOD 











“His F | California Animal Products Co. 
Mesia’s FEC! 1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 


ce Please send me free sample can of CALO D0 food 





Name 





Address 


City and 
State 062 
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Ls. when we go 


home, the neighbors will think we have installed a 
radio in the old Dodge but the noise will be just our- 
selves singing lustily, if not melodiously, “We've had 
a good day, today.” And it has been just that! 
First, this morning there was the report from the 
subscription department saying that we had well 

assed the 200,000 circulation goal set for this fall. 

ext came word from the advertising department to 
the effect that, despite the so-called business depres- 
sion, every month of 1930 has shown a gain in adver- 
tising revenue over the corresponding month of last 
year. Then there were your letters, so encouraging, 
so enthusiastic, so full of good ideas; and, along with 
these, a call from a homesteader in Mendocino 
county who came because she had read here 1n Adios 
our sincere invitation to “stop in to see us when you 
are in San Francisco.” After a refreshing chat with 
our Sunset friend about tufa stone, tank gas for 
cabin homes, and the happy solitude of mountain 
meadows, we felt in close harmony with all Sunset 
Land—hence the song on our lips as well as in our 
hearts. 


= 

To put you in an equally melodious mood we pass 
along two of the letters which last night came thun- 
dering down on the Cascade Limited from the land of 
snow-capped mountains and evergreen valleys. The 
first letter, postmarked Portland, reads, “Just re- 
ceived my September number of SunseT and have 
been reading Tod Powell on cooking venison. Now 
Tod may be a good cook but I believe I can beat him 
cooking venison. When living in the Black Hills, 
South Dakota, I was taught how to cook deer meat 
this way by an old experienced cow puncher: ‘Slice 
venison at least one inch thick, flatten pieces with 
hunting knife handle, roll meat in flour, have iron 
pot or skillet half full of cooking fat, drop in pieces 
of venison, turning with a fork as you do doughnuts. 
When brown remove from fat and eat!’ Oh Boy, 
and did we wait a week to eat it—I’ll say not.” 

& 

The second letter from the Northwest country says, 
“In re-reading the April, 1930, issue of SunseT Mag- 
azine I came across the letter written by Mrs. P. N. 
of Yakima, Washington. I chuckled to myself as 
I realized that I, too, had been trying to educate the 
‘Effete East’ through the medium of Sunset. On 
my last trip to Portland, Maine, I was horrified to 
hear my aunt announce to a group of friends that a 
certain-young man had deliberately taken her niece 
out to the wilds of Portland, Oregon. The impres- 
sion she seemed to be giving was that our Portland 
was a mass of rocks, blackberry vines and rattle- 
snakes. On my return home I sent her several copies 
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of Sunset, and not long ago I received a letter stating 
that as soon as her feet become used to heavy high 
boots she intends to make me a long visit. I wonder 
if the boots are to protect her from snakes and vines 
while walking down Washington Street. My aunt 
is typical of many Easterners who think of us as 
“Way out West,’ but aviation, automobiles, trains, 
and Sunset Magazine will eventually bring us all 
together.” 

@ 

Speaking of letters reminds us to thank especially 
you who, in addition to writing, have sent snapshots 
of your homes and gardens. We are very happy to 
have these photographs and shall use them whenever 
and wherever we can in the magazine. To us every 
one of these pictures tells a story—the story of home 
evolution on the Pacific Coast. Less than a century 
ago our parents and grand-parents logged off acres 
of giant trees, dug the gold from the hills, and ham- 
mered out highways and railroads through majestic 
mountains—all to blaze the trail for generations of 
home-loving people who would plant trees instead of 
cutting them down; who would replace the precious 
metals of these hills with the gold of western gar- 
dens; who would strive to preserve the natural beauty 
of our highways and byways. Judging from the 
pictures which you have sent us, SuNsSET homes and 
gardens are the pioneers’ dreams come true. 

® 

When it comes to the actual work of planting your 
garden, you may have to do some digging, but, at 
least, you won’t need to dig out any information on 
the subject—that is all spread out for you in this 
November Sunset. We know that after reading 
this special planting number you will put it on the 
shelf with your garden trowel and pruning shears for 
use all through the coming garden season. But don’t 
put it away without ordering the bulbs, trees, shrubs 
and roses which you will need for immediate plant- 
ing! Now is the time to plan and to plant not only 
for better gardens but for gardens that will blossom 
in loveliness the whole year through. 


There is at least one apt adjective for every noun. 
In describing current magazines and periodicals we 
say that one is sophisticated; another, controversial; 
another, smart; another, ponderous; and so on down 
the long line of more than 3,700 monthly magazines 
inthis country. Many of you in mentioning or 
describing Sunset, speak of it as being “friendly,” 
which is the one adjective above all others we would 
have you use for this all-western magazine. We hope 
in turn that you feel so friendly toward Sunset you 
will tell all your western friends and neighbors about 
it. Will you pass the word along?—The Editors. 
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Make your kitchen modern... 
like this...easily! 


TIME-SAVING, step-saving, beautiful PEERLESS 


Built-In Furniture makes your kitchen work short, 


simple, enjoyable! You can have just such a mod- 
ernkitchen in your home, easily, quickly. PEERLESS 
units adapt themselves to every requirement... 
every wish. ..in old homes or new. End toilsome 
drudgery; stop useless, fatiguing labor... PEERLESS 


costs so little ...it is so easy to buy and pay for! 


Berkeley - BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY - Los Angeles 


PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture - 


This free booklet tells 
you how...send 
coupon 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me ‘Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a (new) (old) kitchen 
Name 
Address 


City. 
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